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American Book Company 


Publishers of the Leading American School Books 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


A new series of school reading books. Charming literary style. Perfect mechanical detail. Beautiful 
illustrations. Careful grading. Attractive for either school or home. The series now includes: 











Stories for Children : Old Greek Stories 


By Mrs. C, A. LANE. : . . . ¢ 26 By JAMES BALDWIN. , ‘ é : . : . $ -45 
Stories of ancient Greece presented in iene | language for young readers. This book 
is for pupils of the Third Reader grade. 


Old Stories of the East 


Easy reading lessons adapted to children of First Reader grades. 


Fairy Stories and Fables 


By J B By JAMES BALDWIN. - . ‘ . ‘ : . ; ; 45 
sy JAMES BALDWIN. - - . . ° : : 26 

yY JA rd oP) Biblical stories retold;from a literary sté rere with a view to helping the young reader 
Familiar fables and folk-lore retold in attractive form for young people. to a readier conception of the beauty and truth found in these stories. 


Q . ‘ ; True Stories of American Life and Adventure 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans gS Rg eae aan 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. - . - - - - .40 Like the same author’s “ Stories of Great Americans ow Little Americans,” this book is 
calculated to awaken an interest on the part of young Americans in the history of their 
country. It is more advanced than the work mentioned above and is adapted to pupils 
an interest in American history. of the Third Reader grade. 


Simple stories adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade. Calculated to awaken 





Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circulars, specimen pages, and introduction terms Sree. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, Ore 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR MARCH 


Will contain the first paper in the proposed discussion of THE CASE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
THE WITNESS OF THE TEACHER, 
By President G. STANLEY HALL of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


OVER ten thousand teachers and superintendents of public schools have been asked to contri- | | 
bute information concerning the actual status of teachers and the schools in every part of the 
Union. The tirst paper is a general summary of the results of this interesting inquiry. 

SUBSEQUENT papers will treat the questions of Teachers’ Stability in the Profession, Salary, Secu- 

rity from Political or other Improper Influences, ete, 
THE MARCH issue will be for sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «c. 


Washington School Collections 


Miinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
; , pages. Send for circulars. 

A 7 4 Say ages EDWIN EK. HOWELL, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, | heh tl ae eow 61:2 17th St., N. W., Washington, D, ©. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


35 cents a copy. Yearly subscription, $4.00, 














Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and y High Schools. It has already become a notably popul ar ys book, and has been adopted 
for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis. ,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 


Examination Copy sent for 80 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 262 Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 
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| THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. |THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING.| THE HEALTH SERIES SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES. 
| By Miss EF. J. Topp and Superintendent W. B, POWELL. SLANTING COPIES; VERTICAL COPIES. By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M. D. 
| Primer, Five Regular Readers, Three Alternate Readers, and By Professors FARLEY and Gt SNOR. Primer of Health, Healthy Body, and Essentials of Health. 
| eucaann ater e ntl of reading matter. | = os tein yagi Ate tonsa th abiataa Endorsed by the Department of Scientific Temperance In 
; THE NORA sherpa hess eee struction of the W. C. 7. U. 
By JOUN UFTS ant OLT 
| binge fren na COURS ad — | "The most systematic, educational, and satisfactory. SUPPLEMENTARY READING. . 
Elementary Arithmetic and Advanced Arithmetic. 'THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH. Fus WORLD AND Ite FRoPLE, Geographical Readers. Bix 
Practical, progressive, popular. By Professor A. H. Weisu and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. vols. now ready. First Lessons ; Gitmpece of the World; 

week cones counts ne SELLING Pres nts the subject clearly, fully, and concisely. ped bo dep magre + Angad American Neighbors; Modern Eu- 
} By Professors Duxton and C1 ARK, THE NORIMAL COURSE IN DRAWING. pe ee A ih Aa ia Aeaew " 
Primary Book, Complete Course, and Normal Spelling Blank. By Professor H. W. SHAYLOR, NAT rap IN VERSE ['WILIGHT STORIES. 
The royal road to correct spelling. A carefully graded series, on a new plan. They meet the needs of all. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 

260-page Catalog just ovt. Free to School People. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205 —211 Third Avenue, 
vow Vork. 











Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECTALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
iB Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Apparatus 

















Laboratory 
Supplies 





New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every description. Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 


628 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 








The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 
it makesa PERFECT POINT and NEVE! 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


Goodell Co., Autrim, N.LL.: Waterbury, Conn. 
Gentlemen :—You have the best p neil sharpener 
that was ever put on the market. Have used it mor 
than 3 years. Yourstruly, G. L. HARRINGTON, Pres. 
Harrington's Business College « School of Shorthand. 
All Stationers sell it. Price ®1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 





FOR SALE, 
The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its eacel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Educational /nstitutions. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 











__ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industria! drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





QTtTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEn, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 











Principal, _ w D. B. HAGAR, Ph. D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 





FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Verticolar and Vertigraph A eeaiis 


> VERTIGRAPH PEN .. 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 
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4 JB.COLT &CO. STEREOPTICONS, 
. JAGIC LANTERNS, 


| W5-117 NASSAU ST., 


BOSTON. MASS. 


AGENCIES: 
50 Bromfield St. 
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A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Own your minerals WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
‘merease your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER Hi. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shar yener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, Iam fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

eow Mass. State Board of Education. 
Price, $3.50. [eow) 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 


REMINGTON 
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TYPEWRITER 


“Five years’ observation of the use of the typewriter in our High School, and its 
penefits to the pupils, compels me to say that I 4now its power as an educational factor 
to be decidedly real. As a monitor and a critic, it is exacting and unsparing; it is unre- 
lenting in its warfare upon carelessness. Notwithstanding, the careless are drawn to it 
and greatly helped by it.’— FREEMAN PUTNEY, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
(where Remingtons are used). 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability. 
Perfect Simplicity. 


Send for pamphlet on “The Educational Use of the Typewriter.” 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, **ABR°4ONAY: 
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A REMINDER. 


If the date on your label is Feb. ’96, you received 
from us last week a “Renewal Blank,’ which we hope 
you will fill out and return to us with your subscription 
as soon as convenient. Get a new subscriber to hand 
you his name and $2.50, and your own renewal will 
then cost you but $1.50. We pay you $1.00 for getting 
us the new subscription. 

Your orders will be promptly filled and thankfully 


received. 


Don't forget our offer of a two-years’ membership in the WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY and the renewal of your subscription to the JOURNAI 
OF EDUCATION one year for $3.50. Many of our subscribers have already 
taken advantage of it. 


, BUSINESS MANAGER. 
New Encianp Pusiisuine Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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d. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Bast 14th St., 





For catalogues address 
Ww J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NEW YORK. 
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Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices. 
High grade instruments for the amateur and pro 


fessional, especially designed for the use of oil, lime 
, lime, 


or electric light 
My name appears on everything I manufacture and 
guarantees. you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
n hand send for my free catalogue 


CHAS. BESELER, 
Patantee and Manutacturer, 


218 Centre St., New York City. 








GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CoO. 
‘852 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. h! 














Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! cistion, suice'to Auditor 


um Building, Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions filled. 





Correspondence StUdy. { emieage ser? i 


spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
ne eens but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 
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How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. ‘Tickets issued for Indepen- 

I dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all I 
Steamships—no extracost. See Tourist Gazette 

I (by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 
wishes carefully: fullinformation Free Address 

I HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,Universal Lourist ¢ 





Agents, 113 Broadwa 


r N.Y.: 
201 Washington St., hoston: 
290 8. Clark St., Chicago, IL; 
135 8. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
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Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Promp 


Expert ( Best 
servic. COUFTEOUS Equipmen. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. IF ° 
Private Schools, Colleges. ali r 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 





THE LIVING ToPIcs 


Magazine and Cyclopedia. 


Unique publications, of rare 
interest and value to all 
intelligent readers. Sample 


Mention 


copy free. ,ifention Address, 
JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, New York. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


Description and prices on application. 
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Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Central Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


"The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 
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\ $5 O Local or traveling, 
EE ladies or gents, selling 
National Patent DishWasher, 
) best made, simple, durable, low price. 
well and honestly made, washes and 
» dries vishes in two minutes, no muss, 
< slop, scalded fingers or broken dishes, 

a child can operate, every one warranted, one in & 
locality means a sale to all the neighbors, sells on 
merit, every family buys, permanent situation, writ? 
for agency. World Mfg. Co., (D 23) Columbus, Ohio. 
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can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 3 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 ayeer. 
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AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, $3.00 ad 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - . . - Boston, Mass. 











ARBOR DAY. 





BY OLIVE E. DANA. 





If, by some word of biddance, we 
Could win the wild bird’s minstrelsy ; 
Could spread a fleece to catch the dew; 
For harmonies forever new 

A harp might frame; could breezes lade 
With sweetness that no winds evade ; 
Could stay the sunbeam, and delay 

The bee upon his homeward way ; 

The mysteries of life make clearer, 

And bring the very heavens nearer, — 
Who would not haste with summons bold, 
Or more than Midas-touch withhold? 


And yet, within the palm there lies 

A force that may, from earth and skies, 
From soil and sun, and vagrant wind, 

From rains that drench, and snows that blind, 
Even this brown-walled, unportalled seed, — 
Win ministries that fend and feed, — 

Until it stands our path beside, 

And spreads its shelter o’er us wide, 

While whispering winds its foliage stir, 

Ally, friend, servant, comforter! 


Earth, take them to thy care benign, 
These shoots of maple, birch, and pine! 
They bring the woodland to our door, 
They hold health’s balm in fragrant store. 
These seeds a breath could waft away, 
Yet shielded thus, they cannot stray, 
More tempting than the Hesperides, 
Some hand may find these apple trees ; 
And ships these stripling oaks may frame 
For commerce nobler than we name. 








PROTECTION FOR OUR FORESTS. — ( 1.) 


BY NELLIE ALLEN, DANVERS, MASS. 


Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough ! 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And I’ll protect it now. 

Old and hackneyed as the stanza is, it expresses the 
thought which should be kept before the mind of 
every youth in our land, that because of favors con- 
ferred on us by our forests, they are entitled to our 
care and protection. 

We see various exercises on methods of teaching 
pupils the names and distinguishing features of the 
different trees. Evergreens are studied carefully, dif- 
ferences and resemblances noted, also the adaptation 
of different parts to their various uses, etc., etc. All 
thisisright. Theobserving faculties of thechildrenare 


thus strengthened, and their reasoning, thinking powers 
developed. But how about the value of the forests 
themselves * How much have we tauglit our pupils of 
the effect of our forests on soil, water, air, electricity, 
etc.? When asked concerning the value of a piece of 
wooded land, would not their first thought be that of 
the dollars and cents obtained from it, when used for 
fuel or for building purposes ? 

When men of science tell us that at the present 
rate of extermination, our forests will soon disappear, 
and regions now fertile will soon be desert land, does 
it not behoove us, future land 
owners of our country, to instill into their minds some 
idea of the value of our forests as and 
purifiers of the air, as a means of safety against elec- 
tricity, as regulators of the rainfall, and as protectors 


as teachers of the 


renovators 


to crops ? 

I used the expression, “ men of science,” advisedly, 
for the average farmer or lumberm:an looks upon a 
forest with an eye to its usefulness only in the form 
of fuel or lumber. Of the fact that tlhe extermination 
of a side hill forest may make of the adjoining fertile 
valley a dry, barren waste, subject to summer droughts 
and frequent inundations, he knows nothing, and 
information on the subject by a scientific lover of 
nature may bring only an incredulous smile to his 
face, while the sturdy ring of his axe sounds through 
the pleasant valley, and his brain is busily revolving 
how to expend the wealth (?) accruing to him from 
that same forest at five dollars a cord. 

Farmers complain more than ever of the ravages of 
bugs and insects, while they still ply the axe vigor- 
ously and thus rob the birds, the most effective “ bug 
exterminator” yet discovered, of their homes and 
breeding places. 

As one travels deeper and deeper into large forests, 
the number of birds becomes fewer, and a settlement, 
even a solitary home, can always be detected, before 
reaching it, by the increased number of birds near the 
borders of the forest. Birds breed and live in the 
forests, itis true, but the food they like best is not 
found in the depths of the wood, but near the cultivated 
ground, where insects and larve abound in greater 
quantities. 

In England, where, during its early history, game 
laws were enforced, and where the large forests were 
in the handsof the nobility, who prevented the whole- 
sale destruction of the feathered inhabitants, the birds 
multiplied with amazing rapidity, finding a better 
living on the borders of the wood, near the cultivated 
lands, than in the depths of the primitive forests. In 
America, where every settler was a hunter, and every 
boy an expert in the same line; where the forests, 
the natural refuge of the birds, were felled with a 
rapidity hitherto unknown, many species of the 
feathered songsters are now more scarce than in the 
primitive forest, while some other species have disap- 
peared entirely. 

In connection with some of our objective work in 
geography, why not dwell more at length on the rela- 
tion of the forests to the soil on which they stand, 
as well as to the soil around ? 

One of the facts that we teach is that soil is largely 
composed of decayed leaves. But let me go a little 
deeper into the subject and find out why the soil that 
is made of leaf mould is so rich and productive. 
Why, when rotation of crops is necessary in many 
sections of our country in order to secure abundant 
harvests, will a forest grow and flourish on the same 
soil for hundreds of years, and the soil increase in 
depth and fertility during its growth ? 

Trees of different varieties require for their growth 
various mineral elements, which are obtained from the 
soil. These minerals are restored to the soil again by 
the decaying leaves, to be in turn absorbed by the 
trees and again given back to the soil, which thus not 
only keeps, but gains richness year after year. 


feathery elm, or a drooping birch. 


Let the same forest (i! of hard-wood) be felled, 
and, if left to nature, a growth of wood of inferior 
quality will spring up, which will not demand from 
the soil the same elements or so high a degree of 
fertility. 

We watch the wholesale destruction of forests going 
on around us, and at the same time rail at our variable 
climate, shiver or perspire at the sudden changes of 
temperature, with never a thought of the connection 
between the two. We long for “ the good old times” 
when the first heavy snowfall came in November and 
the ground was packed hard and white until April; 
for the lovely Indian summer which came as surely 
and regularly as the * line-storms,” of which are 
recorded such thrilling stories. 

It is with astonishment and incredulity that we 
learn that it is by our own hands that the affliction of 
uneven seasons, sudden jumps of the thermometer, 
broiling days in winter and chilling days in summer, 
have come upon us. Yet men of science tell us that 
the variable climate is largely due to the felling of 
large areas of forest land. 

The children in our schools are many of them 
growing up in the same ignorance, in this respect, in 
which the grown people of to-day are living. When 
grown to manhood and womanhood, they will follow 
in the steps of their ancestors, who denude forests 
and lay waste valleys, but exclaim loudly over the 
folly and wickedness of the felling of a single tree. 








PALMS. 


WHITMAN 


BY W. BAILEY. 

Palms are among the most majestic trees. ‘They 
are only rivaled by the stately pines of our northern 
woods. A visitor to the tropics is filled with enthu- 
siastic astonishment when, for the first time, he views 
these wonderful plants. It may be in that marvel- 
ous avenue that leads from Rio to the Botanie gar- 
at Peridenya in Ceylon; or at Buit- 
or in some lonely Pacifie island, that 


den; it may be 
enzorg in Java; 
he sees them. ‘They are always among the glories 
of the vegetable world. 

To us, of the temperate zones, they are associated 
with hothouses; we can hardly conceive of them as 
growing out of doors. ‘Then, too, they have an arti- 
ficial look, and the foliage, lacking the delicacy of 
our deciduous trees, seems stiff and unnatural. From 
an wsthetic standpoint, we think they could never 
have the staying qualities, say, of a sturdy oak, of a 
‘This, however, is 
a matter of opinion and education, largely deter- 
mined by one’s early environment. 

Palms naturally belong to the hottest parts of the 
tropics, but send some skirmishers as high north as 
44° and southward to New Zealand. With great heat, 
they seek also moisture, and thrive best where these 
conditions are combined. Thus, they abound in India 
and the Malayan Archipelago; in Ceyion, Mauritius, 
One sees them in profusion in Cen- 
One only, Chamerops hu- 


and Madagascar. 
tral America and Brazil. 
milis, is a native of Europe and found in the Medi- 
terranean region. 

These plants are among those which, in the regions 
where they grow, may be considered indispensable 
and of universal application. Without the cocoa-palm 
and the rattan, people in the far East could hardly 
live. The date palm is almost as indispensable to 
many African tribes. Palms furnish timber for 
building houses, excellent thatch for roofing them ; 
mid-ribs of the leaves for 
in the 


rafters are made of the 
supporting this thatch. 
immense boat-like spathes. 
obtained from the trees. From the Gebang palm of 
India are made hats, fishing nets, shirts, and ropes; 


while the root is medicinal. Rattan is one of the 


Babies are cradled 
Bows and strings are 


Pim ne me ee ~~. ~ — 
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climbing palms, and everyone knows its myriad 
applications. 


The hard albumen of the seeds of some species 1s 


manufactured into rosaries and ornaments. The veg- 
etable ivory is such a product, and is familiar to us all 
from its frequent use in making the heads of umbrel- 
las and canes. Some botanists separate the genus 
Phytelephas from true palms, owing to its many sta- 
mens, but the affinity, after all, is close. In regard to 
manifold uses the cocoanut tree is prééminent; it 
yields sugar, milk, eream, wine, vinegar, oil, cordage, 
cloth, cups, timber. Cocoa oil is one of the largest 
exports of Ceylon, where the cocoa tree is especially 
plentiful and thrifty. 

Humboldt tell us, in his “Aspects of Nature,” how 
the existence of a certain South American tribe is 
dependent upon a palm, the Mauritia, “Upon this 
alone subsist,” he writes, “the unsubdued tribe of the 
When 
they increased in numbers and became overcrowded, 
it is said that, besides the huts which they built on 
horizontal platforms supported by the stumps of 


Guaranes, at the mouth of the Orinoco 


felled palm trees, they also ingeniously suspended 
to stem spreading nets or hammocks 
leaf-stalks of the 
rainy season, when the 


from stem 


woven of the Mauritia, which 
enabled them during the 
delta was overflowed. to live in trees in the manner 
of apes.” 

The Lodoicea of the Seychelles islands furnishes 
the curious double cocoanut, often seen in museums. 
Many 


virtues were once attributed to it, but it is now re- 


The writer owns a fine specimen of this. 


garded as a mere curiosity. 

“The trunk of palms is very various in size; that 
of Oreodoxa frigida is searcely equal to a small reed, 
while that of /Jubwa measures more than three feet 
in diameter. Certain species are stemless; others 
rise to 250 feet in height. The number of flowers 
borne by a palm is sometimes prodigious ; 12,000 
male flowers have been counted in a single date 
spathe; 207,000 in a spathe, and 600,000 in a single 
individual of A/fonsia amygdalina.” 

The character of the wood of palms is what the 
botanist knows as endogenous, that is “ inside-grow- 
ing,” by which is meant that there is no annual ring 
formed, but that the fibres of wood pervade the whole 
stem as in Indian corn and canna or asparagus. We 
have but one native woody plant, the green-brier, 
smilax, which shows this structure. Our knowledge 
of endogens at the north is confined to such plants as 
lilies, rushes, cat-tails, flags, grasses, and the like. 

Palms show division of labor by having separate 
male and female, or, as the botanist says, staminate 
and pistillate flowers. It has been said that Eastern 
tribes, when at war with each other, recognize this 
fact, and will, if possible, raid the date-palms of an 
enemy, and steal the staminate flowers or destroy 
them. Thus the sexuality of plants was knowh 
practically long before the time of Linnzeus and his 
school. He, however, first made good use of the 
knowledge in systematic botany. 

Majestic as are often these plants, the flowers are 
minute, but they make up in number for their lack of 
size. The great, semi-woody spathe is a conspicuous 
feature in nrany palms. From this protrudes, as may 
be seen in the Klmwood specimen, the panicled in 
florescence. The flowers are, as is common in endo- 
gens, on the plan of three, the stamens being usually 
six. ‘The ovary is superior or free from the perianth, 
or floral envelopes, with one ovule in each of its cells. 
The fruit is either a berry or drupe. 


It would be difficult to find a more bountiful source 
of valuable and interesting material for awakening the 
perceptive faculties and the development of the powers 
of observation and comparison than is furnished by a 
Whether taken 
singly, in groups, or in forests, they present character- 


judiciously managed study of trees. 
isties which naturally interest the child. There is no 
better material for object lessons than trees furnish, 
since the specimens are usually available without 
trouble or expense, and the parts, whether fresh or 
preserved in collections, are wholesome and attractive. 


— L. We. Russell, Providence, R. i. 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Appoint a large committee to help decorate the schoolroom. 
Two or three large pieces of decoration in front upon the platform 
If pos- 


are most effective. Group several fir trees together. 
sible, have a large hanging fern suspended over the stage. At 
one side place asmall palm on a stand; at the other side of the 
stage have a large jardinié¢re filled with flowers, or pussy- 
willows and spring branches. 
Let the blackboard drawings be of trees, flowers, and birds. 
If possible, draw these in colored chalk. 
Appropriate quotations may be written and illustrated by a 
drawing beneath. 
‘¢ The bluebird chants from the elm’s long branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year, 
The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, ‘ The spring is here.’ ” 
— Bryant. 
This may call for an elm-tree branch with a bluebird upon it. 
‘¢ New are the leaves on the oaken spray, 
New the blades of the silky grass, 
Flowers that were buds but yesterday, 
Peep from the ground where’er I pass.” 
— Bryant. 
Draw an ‘‘ oaken spray,” then atthe bottom of the board draw 














THE BUTTONWOOD, OF AMERICAN PLANE TREE, 


a border several inches high of grasses with here and there a 
nodding flower in bright colors. 
Such a blackboard decoration will be very effective with its 
quotation. 
SONG. 
( Air: —* America.” ) 
The winter’s cold is past, 
The spring is here at last, 
With sunshine bright, 
With skies so clear and blue, 
With flowers all dressed anew, 
In shades of every hue, 
A happy sight. 
The birds all gayly sing, 
Their sweetest songs of spring, 
A merry lay. 
Tree branches grandly wave, 
O’er our great land, so brave, 
Their beauty we would save. 
Hail! Arbor Day! 


TREES OF LIBERTY. 

Ani ancient custom prevailed among almost all the nations of 
Europe of celebrating the beginning of spring by setting up 
green boughs 

This led, during the War of Independence in the United 
States, to the habit of planting poplars and other trees as the 
symbol of growing freedom. 

The example was imitated during the French Revolution. 
The Jacobins in Paris are said to have planted the first ** Lib- 
erty Tree” in 1790, and the custom spread rapidly throughout 
France. The trees, crowned with the cap of liberty, were soon 
to be found in every village. 

FACTS ABOUT TREES. 


These may be recited by the pupils in turn, each standine by his 
desk.| wa 


1; ,« . + > 
1. Pliny asserts that the fir tree was regarded by the ancients 
as a funereal tree. 


In the seventeenth century, Lupton wrote : 
‘* If a fir-tree be touched, withered, or burned with lightning, it 





signifies that the master or mistresse thereof shall shortly dye.’ 

2. Grecian mythology tells us that when Atys was transformed 
into a fir tree, Cybele, the mother of the gods, sat under the 
tree and mourned until she was assured by Zeus, the ‘* Lord of 
endless time,” that the tree should remain forever green. 

3: Among the Indian myths is the following tradition be- 
lieved by the Passamaquoddy Indians: The giant, Glooskap 
was their first-born and great, good Principal. He took his 
bow and arrows and shot at an ash tree. Indians came out of 
the bark of this. They lived in this ash ‘* devoid of sense ” ti]! 
Glooskap gave it to them. 

Primevally, among the Norse, the ash alone stood for man. 

ORIGIN OF THE PINE TREE. 

4. Many came to Glooskap for gifts. 
The first asked to become taller than any Indian in the land. 
The third wished 


Three brothers came. 


The second wished to remain where he was. 
to live to an exceeding great age. 

Glooskap called Earthquake and bade him put the feet of th 
three brothers in the ground. As he did so, they at once he 
came pine trees. 

And he who would listen in a pine-wood may hear the trees 
murmuring all day long in the Indian tongue of the olden tin 

‘* Be nil Etuchi nek m’kilaskitopp! 
Ee nil Etuchi wiski nek m’kilooskedjin !”’ 
( ‘*Oh, I am such a great man! 
Oh, I am such a great Indian!” ) 

And the roots of the second brother are so firmly imbedded in 
the earth that he cannot move away. And the third, who would 
live long, is still standing as of yore. So the three brothers 
had their wishes fulfilled. 

GREAT FORESTS IN THE WORLD. 

5. In North America, the two largest forests lie north of tli 
St. Lawrence, stretching to Hudson’s bay, and from the state of 
Washington northward to Alaska. 

6. The largest forest in the world is said to be in Siberia 
averaging over one thousand miles in breadth. 

The trees are principally pines, firs, and larches, and rise to 


the height of one hundred and fifty feet. The trees grow in : 


compact and dense manner. 

7. Animmense forest is in Central Africa in the valley of thi 

Congo. The valley of the Amazon is a vast forest region. 
A TREE MATCH. 

Let the children choose sides as in the old spelling match. 
Ask such questions as :— 

Of what wood did Hiawatha build his canoe? 

In what tree was hidden the charter of Connecticut? 

From what tree was the Indian born, according to Indian 
mythology? 

What tree stands over the grave of Blaine, in Georgetown? 

W hat tree is on the seal of the state of Maine? 

What woods were used in Longfellow’s ‘ Building of the 
Ship” ? 

What are the giant trees of California? 

What tree is used in England for decoration at Christmas? 

Of what kinds of wood was the cross of Calvary made? 

What branches were bestowed on the winners in the ancient 
Isthmian games? 

What tree did Washington plant in the park facing the capi- 
tol in the city of Washington? 

What trees are selected for Christmas trees? 

From what tree is cordage manufactured ? 

| These questions may be continued indefinitely. ] 

RECITATION. 
{ For three girls. } 

Each has a flowerpot in which is a little pine tree. The first 
very small, the second larger, and the third as large as can be 
carried conveniently. 

1. “ Out of this feeble seedling, 
What wonders the years may bring! 
Its stem may defy the tempest, 
Its limbs in the whirlwind sing — 
For age, which to mén comes laden 
With weakness and sure decline, 
Will add only growth and beauty 
And strength to this tiny pine.” 
— F. Percy 
* Hark! is it an airy fancy ? 
The roar of its storm-wrung limbs, 
Then the sigh of its tender tassels, 
To the twilight zephyr hymns; 
The rain on its thick, soft greenness, 
When the spring skies weep and shine 
Oh, many and mighty the voices 
Haunting this tiny pine!” 
— Percy 
3 * Shops and the jar of machinery. 
Mills, and the shudder of wheels 
Wharves, and the bustle of commerce. 
Ships, and the rustling of keels, — 
Towns, and the hurry of living, 
The murmur which none may define, 
I hear and see as I listen 
Watching this tiny pine.” 
Percy. 
rE TREE TO CHOOSE. 
For tive pupils 
Come my friends, we'll skip away, 


l'o the deep green woods we'll go; 
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And choose a tree to plant to-day, 
l That many years shall grow. 


Shall it be a tree for building ships, 
The live oak grand and strong? 

Or the tall, white pine for the mast that dips, 
To the wind’s mad ocean song? 


; 3. Or shade tree like the maple, elm, 
The hawthorn or poplar, tall? 
| Or trees that heal throughout our realm, 


Wild cherry or sassafras small? 
tf. Ora tree of green throughout the year, 
The fir, tal!, swaying, free— 
5. (interrupting). 
O, do not mind, a// trees are dear, 


| And prized is every tree. 
All. So off we goin merry glee, 


A strong, firm tree to find. 
If planted well, the tree will grow, 


The best one of its kind. ( Adi exit.) 


The whole school rise to the chords of the piano, and while 
marching about the room and out to the ground (where the tree 
is to be planted) sing to the tune of ‘* Marching Thro’ Georgia” : 

Come, we'll plant a tree to-day, 
We'll all be glad and gay ; 

All the earthis bright and green, 
Such glory ne’er was seen. 

We'll plant it well, and plant it true, 
Under the skies of blue, 

While we go marching onward. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! we'll planta great good tree, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! we'll planta great good tree, 
Sing it loud and sing it clear, 
Sing it far and near, 
All hail our Arbor Day! 


(School march out to grounds.) 


PLANTING THE OAK, 


{Two enter with oak tree. Drums beating. 
1. ‘To-day with merry hearts and hands, 
We plant our small oak tree. 
O, may it firm and sturdy grow! 


Emblem of liberty. 


2. Roots shall pierce the unknown depths, 
And leaves unfold so free. 
Who can tell how great ’twill grow? 
Our little, brave oak tree. 
All. ¢in concert). 


And so to-day we plant the hope, 
Kach life may grandly climb, 
From these beginnings, weak and poor, 
To unknown heights sublime. 
SUGGESTIVE 
** Wake, Says the Sunshine.” 
‘* America.” 


SONGS. 


Whittier’s lines for agricultural and horticultural exhibitions, 

beginning : — 
‘*Q, Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank thee for the wise design.” 
[ Air — Sweet Hour of Prayer. | 

Longfellow’s ‘* A Day of Sunshine.” [ Air — He Leadeth Me. } 

** Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 
‘* Star Spangled Banner.” 
Come.” 


Holmes’ ** Spring Has 


Leadeth Me. | 


(6 stanzas.) [Air— He 








WOOD PULP FACTS. 
These facts can be used in any one of several ways. 
If the 
teacher or any pupil has ever seen a pulp mill in op- 


A short fact exercise could be made of them. 


eration it may be made an industrial topic. 

New York leads the Union in the pulp mill industry, 

They use 69,274,283 feet of lumber. 

The mill at Palmer's Falls, N. Y., uses the most, 
6,666,000 feet. 

That at Mechaniesville, N. Y., 5,600,000 feet. 

The Remington of Watertown, N. Y., 5,218,000 feet. 

Spruce is the leading timber in pulp making. 

Poplar, balsam, birch, soft maple, and second growth 
of pine are also used. 

Hemlock and tamarack in small quantities. 

Cedar and hard woods are not used. 

Timber is usually cut thirteen feet long and sent to 
the mill with the bark on. 


as cord wood. 


In some regions it is cut 


One cord of timber is supposed to make a ton of 
ground pulp, dry weight, but it yields about 1,800 
pounds, 

By the chemical process twice as much wood is re- 
quired. 





Most news paper is made from wood pulp. 





It also makes tubs, pails, barrels, kitchen ware, 
coffins, carriage bodies, furniture, building inaterial, 
gun powder, bullets for rifles, ete., ete. 

Sixty-eight of the seventy-five mills in New York 
state use the mechanical or grinding process, using 
fifteen 
These grind up the blocks of wood. 


grindstones tive feet in diameter and inches 
thick. 


stone yields about sixty pounds of dry pulp to the 


Sach 


hour, 

The chemical processes are of three kinds, sulphite, 
sulphate, soda, 

There is an electrical process 
millsin the United States. 
five of these are in New York, twenty six in Wiscon- 
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There are Seventy- 
sin, twenty four in Maine, eighteen in Vermont, eigh- 
teen in New Hampshire. 

Sixty-four of the seventy-five in New York are in 
the Adirondack region. 


THE USES OF LEAVES. 
BY ETTA AUSTIN 


BLAISDELL, BROOKLINE, 


LEAVES, 
I. Uses to plants : — 
1. Assimilation,— preparing food. 
Inorganic substances used,— carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen. 
Organic substance produced: stareh,— Ce Hy Ox. 














WHITE ASI TREE. 

Essential in leaf: chlorophyl,— green coloring 
matter. 

Iinportance of sun,—when assimilation takes 
place. 

2. Respiration : — 
When it takes place. 
Effect on air animals breathe. 
II. Uses to animals :— 


Purify air. 
When,— in day-time. 
How ? 
Take C O,,— poisonous. 
Return oxygen. 
ASSIMILATION. 
creen-leaved 
Cut 
the sun has 


Experiment.— A geranium, or any 
plant, growing in the schoolroom is necessary. 
it 


shining ; 


three leaves, on which 


boil 


them in alcohol over night. 


from two or 


been them a few minutes, and soak 
After explaining to the 
*pupils how you have prepared the leaves, paint them 
with iodine. Note the result,—that the leaves turn 
purplish black. Paint several articles with iodine, 
such as potato, bread, the white of a hard boiled egg, 
a lump of sugar, of starch, and lead the pupils to 
decide that only starch, or things containing starch, 
turn purple when tested with iodine. Conclusion : 
Green leaves, when growing, contain starch. 


Problem.— Where does the starch come from? A 


science lesson is necessary; but as the pupils have a 


problem they wish to solve, they will be attentive 
and interested to find the answer. 

Starch is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, in the quantities six, ten, and five, respectively ; 
briefly, Cs H,,.O;. The leaf must obtain 
ments, and make them into starch. The 
know, are constantly taking water (11,0) from the 


these ele- 


roots, we 


earth, aud sending it through the stem to the leaves. 
There is carbon dioxide in the air, which is given off 
by the breathing of animals. As carbon is not soluble 
in water, the leaf must get it from the air. In order 
to have the proper quantities, the leaf must obtain 
six parts of carbon dioxide -and five of water,— 
6x C0,=—0,0,; 6x H,O=—H,,0,. Starch 
UC, H,,0,;. Taking these quantities from the above 
results, we tind that O,,, or a comparatively large 


is 


amount of free oxygen, remains, 

The leaf, then, gets carbon from the air, in the 
form of carbon dioxide; and hydrogen and oxygen 
from the earth, in the form of water. 
the leaf 
make starch, even if it has all the necessary elements 


A new problem now arises: How does 


, 


in the proper quantities ? It is a very difficult thing 
2,000° of heat. There 
in the leaf which can 
take the place of this heat and act on the elements in 


W hat 


for a chemist to do, requiring 
must be, therefore, something 


such a way as to effect the chemical change. 
is this substance ? 

Pick a few leaves that have begun to die and are 
already yellow, but not dry. Boil them, to open the 
starch granules, if there are any, and test them for 
Note the The 


Conclusion: They contain no starch. 


do not turn 
W hat 
is lacking to them? They have the same shape, size, 
be that the 
color has something to do with the manufacture of 


starch. result : leaves 


purple. 


parts; but not the same color. It must 


plant food. It is just this,—the particles of green 
coloring matters, or chlorophyl, are so many labora- 
tories busily making the inorganic substances given 
to them into organic substances, for the benetit of the 
plant. 

One more question must be answered before the 
subject can be dismissed: Can any leaf containing 
chlorophyl, under any circumstances, if given carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, make starch ? 

Experiment.— Cover two leaves growing on the 
plant used in the first experiment carefully with 
tin-foil, so that no ray of sunlight can reach them; 
but leaving chinks on the under side, so that they can 
get carbon dioxide from the air. After the sun has 
shone on the plant all day, cut off the two leaves; 
boil them, and soak them in alcohol, as before. Paint 
with iodine, and note the result,—the leaf does not 
turn purple; therefore, we may conclude that it did 
not make starch. It is an evident truth that starch, 
like hay, must be made while the sun shines. 

If the pupils have understood what they have 
observed and learned, they will be ready with many 
questions, and will be in a position to answer ques- 
tions presepted to them. The change of starch into 
sugar and cellulose; its distribution through all parts 
of the plant; the storehouse where it is kept during 
the winter; and its value to new plants in the spring, 
may be brought out. 

RESPIRATION. 

This cannot be taught by experiment, as there is 
none simple enough to be performed in the school- 
room. It seems advisable to touch lightly on the 
subject, simply to aid in teaching the resemblance of 
plants and animals, and to answer the questions the 
children are sure to ask as to the advisability of keep- 
ing plants in the house. 

Plants take in oxygen in the night, when*they are 
the 


carbon which they have stored away in theimselves, 


with 


vas 
ga 


not busy with assimilation, unite this 
and give back carbon dioxide to the air. Thus, plants 
may be said to have a respiratory system, and to 
breathe as truly as do animals. 


USES OF LEAVES TO ANIMALS. 


Referring to the: problem 
take 


sarbon dioxide, which is poisonous to animals, from 


They purifv the air. 


given in the first lesson, we see that leaves 


the air, and after using the carbon to make starch, 
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have a quantity of free oxygen left. This they re- 
turn to tbe air, thus making the air purer and more 
suitable for the use of animals. This action takes 
place only in the daytime, because, as we kuow, the 
leaves make starch only when the sun shines. Is it 
advisable, then, to have plants in the house in the 
daytime ? 

At night the action is just reversed, and leaves anid 
flowers both take oxygen from the air in large quin- 
tities, and give back carbon dioxide. Is it advisable 
to have plants or cut flowers in the sleeping room 

If the pupils are taught assimilation and respira- 
tion in the manner indicated, they cannot fail to be 
interested and to gain an idea of a leaf as a living 
organism given to the world as a most beneficial 
agent. 

If the subject is presented first as a problem to be 
solved; then as an experiment, by means of which 
they can find the answer, they will be studying nature, 
not being taught “nature study.” 


QUESTIONS ABOUT WOODS. 


1. Is the wood of trees that grow rapidly hard or 
soft ? 

2. In what climates do trees grow largest ? 

3. Make a list of kinds of wood used for building 
purposes. 

4. Make a list of the kinds of woods used in the 
construction of the schoolhouse or your dwelling, 
telling: — 

(a2) Kinds of wood used for the shingles. 

(4) Kinds of wood used for the weatherboarding. 

(c) Kind of wood used for the studding. 

(d) Kind of wood used for the laths. 

(e) Kind of wood used for the frames of windows 
and doors. 

(f) Kind of wood used for the doors. 

(7) Kind of wood used for the sills. 

(h) Kind of wood used for the floor. 

(¢) Any other kinds of wood that inay be used 
for the construction of any part of the 
house. 

5. Make a list of wocds used for making furniture. 


THE PEPPER TREE. 
BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

The pepper tree, one of the most attractive shade 
trees of Southern California, must not be associated 
with the pepper of commerce. ‘The latter is a climb- 
ing shrub of tropical birth, — only one offshoot of the 
family, the Lizard’s tail, being found in the Eastern 
United States. 

The subject of this sketch is known to botanists as 
Schinus Molle, and is a cousin to the sumach and 
poison ivy. The pinnate leaves proclaim its relation- 
ship to the former, though they are much smaller and 
fern-like. The dainty white flowers are produced in 
airy clusters, succeeded by berries of a bright rose 
color. ‘These berries, like the bruised leaves, emit a 
pungent odor; they retain their color for years, hence 
may become a source for indoor decoration 

The rapid growth of the tree, combined with its at- 
tractive appearance, has given it in California a most 
prominent place among shade trees; however, it has 
recently been stated that its former friends are desert- 
ing it. The disfavor into which it is asserted to have 
fallen is caused by the fact that if even a small branch 
is broken a gummy substance exudes and drops, 
thereby causing much annoyance to those passing 
along the street; so much that in some cities owners 
of these trees are compelled to cut off every branch 
Others 
state that itis still being planted at Los Angeles, River- 


that projects over a sidewalk or roadway 


side, and other prominent places, and is as pepular as 
ever. 


The most interesting feature in the plant is the pe- 


culiar action of the leaves when placed in water, 
described by Mr. William Saunders of the United 
States department of agriculture as follows 

© These, after lying short time on the surface. 


will begin to start and jump as if they were alive. 


while at the same instant of start a jet of oily matter 
is discharged, acting as a propeller. Lindley thus 
explains the action: The leaves expel their resin 
with such violence when immersed in water as to have 
the appearance of spontaneous motion, in consequence 
of therecoil. So far as I know, this peculiarity of 
motion in leaves is confined to another plant of the 
same family as the Schinus, called Duvaua latifolia, a 
South American plant also.” 

The editor of Meehan’s Monthly, from which period- 
ical this quotation was taken, states that the Ameri- 
can species of Rhus possess, in a more or less degree, 
the same peculiarities. And while we may not care 
to experiment in this way with the poison ivy, there 
are several species of sumach that are as harmless as 
they are easily obtained. The results, if the phenom- 
enon is manifested, cannot fail to be entertaining, and 
may become the sibject for profitable study. 





TIMBER PRODUCTS. 





(‘From Tilden’s grammar school geography, by Leach, 


Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. ] 

Trees are the most generally useful products of na- 
ture. 
supply the fuel more extensively used than any other ; 


They exercise an influence upon climate; they 


and from them we derive gums and resins, medicinal 
and tanning barks, dyewoods, drugs, and fruits. All 
kinds of structures are built from their timber and 
lumber, and wood forms the whole or part of furni- 
ture, woodenware, and almost numberless utensils and 
conveniences. 

Timber is the name given to felled and sometimes 
to standing trees, while lumber is the wood of al] 
kinds into which it is split and sawed. In other 
words, timber is the raw material of lumber, and the 
latter, in turn, is the raw material of wooden manu- 
factures. 

The Pines, —By far the most valuable of forest 
growths are the numerous varieties of cone-bearing 
evergreens, commonly grouped together under the 
name of “pines.” These flourish mainly in the 
northern hemisphere. Important among them are 
the white pine, the yellow or Georgia pine, the Ore- 
gon pine, and the Norway pine, as well as the various 
cedars, spruces, and firs. The lumber of all these 
trees is easily and economically worked. Tanner’s 
bark, turpentine, and rosin (pine resin ) are commer- 
cial products derived from the cone-bearing pines. 

The redwood pine, plentiful in California, yields a 
very durable lumber of beautiful grain and color, 
which is susceptible of a high polish. It is used in 
The redwood is 
one of the most valuable of woods, and is just begin- 


interior finishing and cabinet work. 
ning to be appreciated. It is not easily burned, and 
for this reason is excellent for building purposes, es- 
pecially for shingles, 

The Oregon pine is exported from the Pacifie States 
mainly in the form of timber. 


The wood of this tree 
is very elastic and durable. Most vessels built on our 
Western coast are made of this pine. 

There are several varieties of cedar, used in the 
manufacture of lead-pencils and cigar boxes, and in 
cabinet work, Our market supply of this wood comes 
from Florida, Alabama, the West Indies, and Central 
America 

Hardwoods. — The principal hardwood trees, the 
timber of which is manufactured, are oaks, walnuts, 
and chestnuts, These are found in nearly all parts of 
the north temperate zone. 

The various oaks supply lumber of the toughest 
and strongest kind. Oak is largely used in the manu- 
facture of furniture and carriages. Live oak, which 
flourishes in our Southern states, resists decay from 
the action of water, and is therefore well suited for 
shipbuilding. It 1s also used in the manufacture of 
water-wheels, and of paddle-wheels for steamers. 

The cork-tree of southwestern Europe, whose bark 
furnishes the cork of commerce, is a species of oak 
known as the cork-oak. The bark of certain other 
oaks is highly valued for tanning purposes. 

The walnut tree of southern Europe and Asia pro- 
duces the “ English ” 


walnuts, which are quite an 
un portant export from those regions. 


The timber is 





too scarce to be employed in building, but is used for 
cabinet work and gun stocks. The black walnut is a 
North American tree, yielding a brown wood, in much 
request for ornamental and cabinet work, and for the 
manufacture of gun stocks. Most of the supply of 
this wood comes from the valley of the Mississippi. 
The hickory, another North American tree, has several 
varieties of value. The wood is strong, heavy, and 
remarkably elastic. It is very extensively employed 
in the manufacture of carriage wheels, farm imple- 
ments, axe handles, chair backs, barrel hoops, and 
other articles in which these gualities are important. 

Chestnut is a light, coarse-grained wood, used in 
furniture making, house framing, and for cheap inte 
rior finish. This tree flourishes throughout the 
Northern states of the Union. 

Boxwood is derived from a small tree which grows 
in Turkey, and upon all the shores of the Black sea. 
The wood is very dense, with a fine, even grain, and 
is in great demand for wood-engravers’ blocks, for 
carving, turning, and inlaying, and for the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments, measuring rules, and 
many other small articles. The market supply comes 
from Constantinople. It is becoming scarce, and the 
price-is increasing. 

Highly valuable tropical woods used for veneers, 
interior finishing, and very fine cabinet work are 
mahogany, mostly derived from Mexico and Central 
America; rosewood, from Brazil and Honduras, and 
ebony from the islands of Ceylon and Mauritius. 

In Europe, lumbering is a great industry in Russia, 
Norway-Sweden, Austria-Hungary, and Germany. 
The United States leads all other nations in lumber- 
ing and wood working, 


SPECIMEN PROGRAMME OF ARBOR 


DAY EXERCISES. 





DODGEVILLE (WIS.) HIGH SCHOOL. 





Singing — America. 

Reading — The Governor's Arbor Day Proclamation. 

Opening Address. 

Roll-call. Floral responses. 

Essay — A Stroll Through the Woods. 

Oration — Out-door Education. 

Essay — The Trees of Dodgeville. 

Recitation — The Oak (prose). 

Recitation — The Oak (poem). 

Essay — Early Spring Flowers. 

Singing — The Mountain Tree. 

Oration — The Preservation of Forests. 

Recitation — The Pine. 

Reading — Flowers. 

Essay — How Can the Appearance of Dodgeville in Summer 
Time be Improved? 

Recitation — The Birch. 

Recitation — The Hard Maple. 

Oration — Historic Trees. 

Essay — Characteristic Verdure of Other Lands. 

Essay — Fruits and Flowers on the Farm. 

Essay — Distribution of Trees in Wisconsin. 

Recitation — Bryant’s Forest Hymn. 

Singing — Woodman, Spare that Tree. 

Essay — An Afternoon in Cox’s Hollow. 

Essay — Nut-bearing Trees in Wisconsin. 

Oration — Forestry from a Commercial Standpoint. 

Essay — Curious Plants. 

Essay — Ornamental Shrubs and Plants for Home Grounds. 

Essay — Our Friend the Robin. 

Essay — What Wisconsin Owes to her Native Trees and 
Shrubs. 

Singing — Verdant Groves. 


ARBOR DAY ARITHMETIC. 

I. Russia has 426,000,000 acres in timber. 

United States 466,000,000 acres. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 2,000,000 acres. 

Russia cuts 6,200,000,000 cubic feet per year. 

United States 9,300,000,000 cubic feet. 

England, etc., 120,000,000 cubic feet. 

Russia cuts 15 cubic feet per acre. 

United States, 20 cubic feet. 

England, etc., 60 cubic feet. 

Russia's product is worth $204,000,000. 

United States, $560,004.000. 

England, $10,000,000. 

1. What is Russia’s timber worth per cubic foot of that cut 
per year? 2. United States? 38. England? 

4. What does Russia’s yield amount to per acre? 
States? 6. England? 


5. United 
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7. How many times as much per acre does England cut as the 
United States? 8. As Russia? 

II. At ten years of age, the oak is 5 inches in diameter, 
the larch 4, the elm 1, the spruce 4. 

At twenty years, the oak 10, larch 9, elm 5, spruce 8. 

At thirty years, oak 14, larch 14, elm 10, spruce 12. 

At fifty years, oak 23, larch 24, elm 23, spruce 19. 

At seventy years, oak 32, larch 33, elm 36, spruce 24. 

At one hundred years, oak 41, larch 40, elm 50, spruce 27. 

At one hundred and fifty years, oak 54, larch 50, elm 61, 
spruce 36. 

At two hundred years, oak 64, larch 58, elm 71, spruce 44. 

At two hundred and fifty years, oak 74, larch 67, elm 83, 


spruce 52. 
At three hundred years, oak 84, larch 75, elm 94, spruce 60. 


9. The oak is how many times as thick through at 50 years as 
at 10? the larch? the elm? the spruce? 

10. The oak at 200 years how many times that at 20? the 
larch? the elm? the spruce? 

11. What per cent. does the oak gain from 10 to 20? the 
larch? the elm? the spruce? 

12. The oak from 20 to 30? the larch? the elm? the spruce? 

13. The oak from 30 to 50? the larch? the elm? the spruce? 

14. The oak from 50 to 70? the larch? the elm? the spruce? 

15. The oak from 70 to 100? the larch? the elm? the spruce? 

16. The oak from 100 to 150? the larch? the elm? the spruce? 

17. The oak from 150 to 200? the larch? the elm? the sprace? 

18. The oak from 200 to 300? the larch? the elm? the spruce? 


AGE OF TREES. 





Elm, 300 years; ivy, 355 years; maple, 516 years; larch, 
576 years; orange, 630 years; cypress, 800 years; walnut, 900 
years; Oriental place, 1,000 years; lime, 1,100 years; spruce, 
1,200 years; oak, 1,500 years; cedar, 2,000 years; yew, 3,200 
years. The way in which the ages of these trees have been 
ascertained leaves no doubt of their correctness. In some few 
cases the data has been furnished by historical records and by 
traditions, but the botanical archeologists have a resource in- 
dependent of either, and, when carefully used, is infallible. 

Of all tbe forms of nature, trees alone disclose their ages 
candidly and freely. In the stems of trees which have branch 
and leaves with netted veins —in all exogens, as the botanist 
would say—the increase takes place by means of an annual 
deposit of wood, spread in an even layer upon the surface of 
the preceding one. 

In the earlier periods of life trees increase much faster than 
when adult —the oak for instance, grows more rapidly between 
the twentieth and thirtieth years—and when old the annual 
deposits considerably diminish, so that the strata are thinner 
and the rings proportionately closer. Some trees slacken in 
rate of growth at a very early period of life, and layers of oak 
become thinner after 40, those of the elm after 50, those of 
the yew after 60. 





TREES. 





BY NELLIE CLARKE BROWN. 


Recitation: ‘‘ Building of the Ship.’ — Longfellow. 
Reading: History of the poem, ‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.” 


An old gentleman took Mr. Morris with him to see the tree 
so dear to him from its associations with his childhood. Arriv- 
ing at the tree, he finds a woodman about to fell it for fuel. As 
the result of the conversation that follows the woodman signs a 
bond that the tree shall not be cut down in consideration of the 
ten dollars the old gentleman pays to him. This incident fur- 
nished the materials for the poem George P. Morris wrote upon 
his return home. 

Recitation : ‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree.” — G. P. Morris. 

Memory Gems: 

1. The elm, in all the landscape green, 
Is fairest of God’s stately trees ; 
She is a gracious mannered queen, 
Full of soft bends and courtesies. 


— Smith. 
2. Thehills are bright with maples yet; 
But down the level land, 
The beech leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand. 
— Cary. 


3. ‘The oak, for grandeur, strength, and noble size, 
Excels all trees thatin the forest grow ; 
From acorn small, that trunk, whose branches rise, 
To which such signal benefits we owe.” 


4. The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentilities, 
With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves. 
— Lowell. 
5. The chestnuts, lavish of their long hid gold, 
To the faint summer, beggared now and old, 
Pour back the sunshine hoarded ’neath her favoring eye 
— Lowell. 


6. October turned my maple leaves to gold, 


Essay : 


Recitation: From ‘ Hiawatha’s Sailing.’ 


The most are gone now ; here and there one lingers ; 
Soon these will slip from out the weak twig’s hold, 
Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 
— Aldrich. 


Tree Legends. 


Birch Canoe.” — Longfellow. 
Reading : ‘‘ My Elm Tree.” — Rickoff. 


Recitat 


Essay : 
ton Elm at Cambridge, Carey tree, Washington Oak at Fish- 
kill, Penn’s Elm at Philadelphia, Liberty Elm at Boston, ete.] 


1. ‘*‘ As modifiers of the climate, trees, woodlands, and forest- 
tracts are not justly appreciated. 
and so temper the extremes of climatic ‘ fickleness’ 
become somewhat endurable. 
structive winds, which in the event of the absence of forest- 
lands would have a clear sweep across unprotected districts. 


As benefi 


2. In this country our houses and their furniture, and the 
fences that enclose them, are largely the product of the trees. 
The fuel that warms them, even if it be coal, is the mineralized 
wood of past ages. The frames and handles of agricultural 
implements, wharves, boats, ships, India rubber, 
cork, carriages, and railroad cars and ties, — wherever the eye 
falls it sees the beneficent service of the trees. — George Wil- 


” 


ion: ‘ Planting of the Apple Tree. 


Historic Trees. [Mention Charter Oak, 


QUOTATIONS. 


| For the older pupils. | 


cial to health, they stand preéminent.” 


liam Curtis. 


5. There is something nobly simple and pure in a taste for 


the cultiv 


generous nature to have this strong relish for the beauties of 
vegetation, and this friendship for the hardy and glorious sons 
of the forest. He who plants an oak, looks forward to fu- 


, and plants for posterity. 


ture ages 


than this. 


4. 


5. The influence of forests on the healthfulness of the atmos- 
phere demands thoughtful attention. Plants imbibe 
air carbonic acid and other gaseous and volatile products, ex- 
haled by animals or developed by the natural phenomena of de- 


compositi 


absorb, and instead of them, pour into the atmosphere pure 
oxygen, essential to the life of animals. The carbon, the very 


substance of wood, is taken from the carbonic acid thus ab- 


ation of forest trees. It argues, I think, a sweet and 


— [rving. 

See yonder leafless trees against the sky, 

How they diffuse themselves into the air, 

And ever subdividing, separate 

Limbs into branches, branches into twigs, 
As if they loved the element, and hasted 

To dissipate their being into it. 


— Emerson. 


on. These, the trees, more than the smaller plants, 


sorbed. — Emerson. 


Essay : 


THE BLUSHING MAPLE TREE. 


When on the world’s first harvest day, 
The forest trees before the Lord 

Laid down their autumn offerings 

Of fruit in sunshine stored, 

The maple only, of them all, 

Before the world’s great harvest King, 
With empty hands and silent stood — 
She had no offering to bring ; 

For in the early summer time, 

While other trees laid by their hoard, 
The maple winged her fruit with love, 
And sent it daily to the Lord. 

There ran through all the leafy wood 

A murmur and a scornful smile, 

But silent still the maple stood, 

And looked to God the while. 

And then, while fell on earth a hush, 
So great it seemed like death to be, 
From his white throne the mighty Lord 
Stooped down and kissed the maple tree. 
At that swift kiss there sudden thrilled, 
In every nerve, through every vein, 
An ecstacy of joy so great, 

It seemed almost akin to pain. - 

And there before the forest trees. 
Blushing and pale by turns she stood ; 
In ev’ry leaf, now red and gold, 

She knew the kiss of God. 

And still when comes the autumn time, 
And on the hills the harvest lies, 
Blushing, the maple tree recalls 

Her life’s one beautiful surprise. 


Strange and Curious Trees. 


Class Exercise 


All. 


Historicat TREES, by Lizzie M. Hadley. 


Far back when the world was younger, 
The Romans, the stories say, 


When some wonderful thing had happened, 


With a white stone marked the day. 


‘* Building the 


— Bryant. 


They cool the atmosphere, 


They act as obstructions to de- 


gums, 


Nothing can be less selfish 


But instead of a stone for remombrance, 
We mark by a tail green tree 

Full many a great event that’s passed, 
Since the Mayflower crossed the sea. 

1. So looking adown the centuries, 

To those early frontier days, 

And ancient Philadelphia, 
With its quaint old Quaker ways, 


I see ’neath the sachem’s elm tree, 

Penn and his fearless band, 

And the plumed and painted warriors 
Around him on every hand. 

Here he called the Indian brothers, 
And treated them like men, 

And none of the Indians ever broke 
That treaty made with Penn. 

And even the British foremen 
Respected that ancient tree, 

And placed a guard to protect It 
From their hireling soldiery. 

3ut ere another century 
Had been told above its head, 

A strong wind swept about it, 
And the ancient elm lay dead. 

All. This tree was blown down in 1810and proved by its rings 
to be 283 years old. A large part of it was sent to the members 
of Penn's family, and the remainder was made into boxes, 
chairs, ete. 

2. Once, when in England’s stately halls 
A new king wore the royal crown, 
And one with chains for liberty 
Sailed o’er the sea to Boston town, 
Phroughout the land, where’er was heard 
The measured tread of soldiers’ feet, 
In all New England’s colonies, 
The people’s heart as one heart beat. 
And when the haughty leader came, 
Then every slumb’ring patriot woke, 
And they hid Connecticut’s charter 
In the heart of a hollow oak. 
But when old England changed her king, 
It was taken from out the tree, 
And Hartford’s Charter Oak became 
The symbol of liberty. 

All. The vice-president’s chair at Washington is made from 

the Charter oak which was blown down in 1856. 
3. We've all of us heard of the Stamp Act, 

And Boston of ‘sixty-five, 

And the meetings against taxation 
*Neath the old elm, then alive ; 

And how one August morning, 
On a branch of that tree so green, 

The effigies of the governor 
And old Lord Bute were seen. 

The people crowded around them 
From every part of the town, 

As they swung from the elm tree branches, 
Till the summer sun went down. 


And when four more months of trouble 
Into the past had sped, 
The royal governor ‘neath that tree 
His resignation read. 
But at last the lawless soldiery 
Beneath the old elm stood, 
And Boston’s liberty tree 
Became the Briton’s firewood. 
All. This elm was cut down by the !British in 1775. The 
soldiers used it for firewood, and got fourteen cords from it. 
4. All over the land in ’sixty-five, 
In spite of king and crown, 
The liberty trees were springing up 
In every village and town. 
In Charleston, South Carolina, there was one, 
*Twas a great live oak; 
There it stood till in ’seventeen eighty 
It was burned by the British folk. 


All. The Declaration of Independence was read, and meet- 
ings were held under this tree. In 1780 it was cut down and 
burned by the British. 

5. When the Stamp Act had been repealed, 
On Norwich’s oak so green, 
On the topmost branch of the stately tree, 
A Phrygian cap was seen. 


All. When the Stamp Act was repealed the people erected a 
tent under oak-spreading branches, and encouraged each other 
to resist all acts of oppression. 

6. And Washington, in ’seventy-five, 
*’Neath Cambridge’s elm tree came, 
To take command of the army 
*Mid the people’s Joud acclaim. 
And still on the green at Cambridge 
The old tree stands to-day, 


(Continued on page 146.) 
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Those teachers who are not quite satisfied with 


their present attainments are sure to improve, 


Tracn the child to “actualize himself,” says one 
of the greatest writers on the philosophy of educa- 
tion. 


the 
directly for educational purposes; while local taxa- 
tion yields $108,000,000. 


Thue states in union appropriate $34,000,000 


IN the past thirteen years the common school ex- 
the United more 
doubled, going from $78,000,000 to $163,000,000, 


penditures of States have than 


Rirwrorie still has its place in the school curricu- 
lum, even though it be not taught in the old-time 
way. The public may respect its formalities less, 
but it yields to its power as much as ever, 


Tere are 2,812 public high schools in the United 


252,901 


States, employing 9,489 teachers; enrolling 
pupils. There are 1,454 private high schools and 


academies, with 6,261 teachers, enrotling 96,147 


pupils. 


Tue Jacksonville meeting was largely attended, 
the programme was carried out with unusual definite- 
ness, the speakers were thoroughly prepared, the at- 
tendance was representative ol the 
the best Mr. 
Winship will report the meeting quite fully for the 
JouRNAL of next week. 


all sections of 


country and of educational element. 


Tue unanimous election of Hon. A. B. Poland. state 
superintendent of New Jersey, as assistant superin- 
tendent of New York City, to the place made vacant 
by the death of Dr. N. 


served compliment to Mr. 


A. Calkins, is not only a de- 
Poland, 


chosen from a large array of eminent men, and this 


who has been 


without any application from him, but is an equal 


compliment to the board of edueation, which has 


selected a man who has had varied and universally 


successful experience, aman ofjjthe most progressive 


administrative ideas, without any visionary eranki- 
ness. It is not certain that he will accept, though- 


it is highly probable that he will. 


Tne New York news correspondent recently ex- 
pressed the opinion in the Journar that State Sup- 
R. Skinner would do well to attend to 
This is in no 


erintendent C. 
administration rather than legislation. 
sense the judgment of the Journat. A state super- 
intendent’s business is to do all in his power for the 
advancement of education in the state and in every 
commonwealth. The greatest service is in connection 
with legislation, and few men have earned public 
commendation by more judicious, energetic, and pro- 
He has had the most ex- 


ténsive legislative experience, state and national, of 


fessional activity than he. 


any educator in the land, and this is of the highest 
value in the great legislative fights which the inter- 


ests of education in the Empire state require. 


IS THIS THE NINETEENTH CENTURY? 

Miss Stoker of St. Paul, a skillful and successful 
drawing teacher, was ‘nvited to read a paper before 
one of the largest drawing teachers’ associations of 
the country, and she accepted. The topic upon which 
she was to speak was not definite, and she wrote 
the oflicial stating what she should say, the leading 
thought being that she should not advocate beginning 
with type forms, but rather with natural objects. 
The “oflicial” reply was that they did not wish such 
ideas presented to the association, hence shie would 
be excused. This was not in the “ effete East,” but 
beyond the Alleghenies. Was there ever a time, even 
before the days of Horace Mann, when an educator 
in actual work, successful in securing results, was 
“turned down” so unceremoniously because he was 
This does 


sent the association, nor the official board, probably, 


not loyal to a specific idea ? not repre- 
nor even the mature judgment of the official himself, 
but it does indicate a danger which threatens us. 
The bitterest bigotry is often found among those 
who have been recently progressive. It was people 
who 
It is 


natural that those who have conquered prejudices 


recently escaped from England’s 


dealt with Roger Williams and the Quakers. 


prejudices 


should seek to entrench their freedom within the bul- 
warks of their own prejudices, but it is none the less 
vicious. All of our educational associations, general 
and special, are for the consideration and sifting of 
new things, of new thoughts. It is especially the 
mission of educational associations to allow oppor- 
tunity to prove all things, but it is equally im portant 
that we hold fast only that which is good. 


THE CORRELATION OF DR. HARRIS. 


of the day, there can be no question regarding that of 
Dr. Ifarris, which he defines as logical order of topics 
and branches ; symmetrical whole of studies in the 
world of luman learning; psychological symmetry — 
the whole mind; and correlation of pupil’s course of 
study with the world in which he lives — his spiritual 
and natural environment. Each branch of knowl dge 
should develop in an order suited to the natural and 
easy progress of the child, 

Kach step should be so taken as to help his advanee 
to the next step.in the same branch and in related 
branches. 

So far as maturity will permit, the whole course at 
any time should represent all the great divisiens of 
human learning, 

Kach allied group of studies should be represented 
by some one branch well adapted to the time, the 
of the child, and the condition. 


age 

There is an equivalence of studies within each 
group, and each branch should be represented by an 
equivalent study, so that each great division shall be 
represented by a study of the same relative value: 
otherwise there might be great disprope rtion while 


each great division ot learning was represented 


The branches and topics should be so selected that 


e 


all activities of the mind should be both unfolded and 
developed in the natural way, so that none should be 
over stimulated, none neglected. 

The objects of study should be so selected and ar 
ranged as to give the child the wisest insight into the 
world in which he lives, and the best command of its 
resources that can be obtained through a helpful cob) 
eration of his mates. 

The civilization into which a child is born should 
determine what he shall study. 

The course of study should be, therefore, large], 
determined objectively, and not subjectively, and the 
psychological basis should not be allowed to modify 
the demands of the civilization into which he is born. 

If the psychological basis is made supreme, it will 
furnish a gymnastie training of the spiritual powers, 
developing the will, the intellect, the imagination, the 
memory activities, without leading to any power 
Skill at ches 


is a discipline, but it gives its possessor little or no 


adapted to the interests of civilization. 


knowledge of, or power with, men or nature. 

A biological basis for a course of study would sim 
ply seek to stimulate all the brain tracts and miglit 
not produce even mental athletic skill. The branches 
to be studied and the extent to which they are studied 
should be determined largely by the demands of one’s 
civilization. 

The school should make the child acquainted with 
physical nature and human nature, so as to prepare 
him to perform his duties to the family, civil society, 
the state, and the church. Psychology should largely 
the 


taking up topics best adapted to the growth of the 


determine methods of instruction, the order of 
pupil’s capacity, and the amount of work that may 
be wisely done so as not to overtax by too much, or 
arrest development by too little. 

Scientific experiment can alone determine the de- 
tails belonging to the pathology of education, such as 
the hygienic features of school buildings and furnish- 
ings, programmes, study hours, recesses, ete. 

In brief, correlation deals with the relation of the 
child’s mental unfolding and development to his 
civilization, and psychology determines when and how 
much, while experiments help to know how to apply 
the psychological requirements to the demands of 
one’s civilization, 


SAIRMISHING IN THE WEST. 


Chicago was at white heat educationally. No other 
city has such 
had The Cook county 


commissioners had long before offered Colonel Park 


possibilities of excitement, and she 


never such occasion before. 
er’s school to the city, and apparently no notice had 
been taken of it until the county officials forced the 
issue by making no appropriation for its maintenance, 
and buttoning up the treasury in such legal form that 
the question could by no possibility be re-opened till 
1897. No salaries could be paid, no fuel purchased, 
so the city was forced to act, and I spent three days 
in the city and at the normal, between the action of 
the county Excited? Well, 
possibly. 

But this was as a placid lake beside the other 
issue. Some Chicogoan had discovered that it costs 
more to educate the children of all the homes, the 
100,000 boys and girls who are to do the labor, the 


thinking, the leading, and directing of twenty-five 


and city officials. 


years hence, than it costs to build sewers, lay water 
mails, pave streets, and provide policemen to protect 
saloons and brothels, ete., and the shock was so great 
to the Chicagoese economy, that a “ eut” in teachers’ 
salaries was voted as by electricity. Then the elec- 
tric shock was located elsewhere than in the pocket 
of the taxpayer, and a perceptible thrill went through 
what is known in some sections as “the spanking fra 
ternity,” and thousands of men and women makers 
asked in one breath: “Where are we at?” and the 
echo was immediate from the same board that had 
cut them a few days before, “ ‘At? your service, if 
you please,” and for the first time in many a day the 
officials loved the sehool ma’ams collectively more 
than they loved or feared the tax payers individually 
or collectively, and the wound of that cut was healed 
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that eminently Christian science, “unconditional 
rescinding.” 
With no special planning, it has been the privilege 
the writer to be in Chicago at the time of nearly 
very educational crisis in eleven years, and it is 
vorth a trip out there any time to be present when 
aries, fads, normal schools, manual training, mud 
ies, German, special teachers, or anything else, is 
der fire; for somehow right and justice, truth and 
progress, have an unexpected way of making their 
triumphant bow to the public “at the finish.” 
The Cook county normal school is no more. It is 
It 


however, “Colonel Parker’s normal,” as it has been 


now the Chicago normal school, if you please. is, 
for many a year, and we “guess” that it will continue 
to 


ever inas good condition as it is to-day. 


o to be for some time come. The school was 
Colonel 
Parker was never so useful to it, and both Mr. Giffin 
ul Mr. Jackman have developed personality and 
ower that place them in the front rank as companions 
of Colonel Parker. By the by, Colonel Parker is one 
It 


every way probable that he will be “glorified after 


of the educational mysteries of the period. is 
death ” as much as any man now active in edueational 


circles, though many.men distance him in public 


thought to-day. He will not live, probably, through 
iything he has said or written, or anything that he 
will say or write; nor through any idea, method, or 
device that he will contribute, He will found no school 
of thought; will link his name to no departure; but 
Ile is to 


the “evening of progress,” in the dawn of the twentieth 


he is the educational pioneer of the period. 


ceutury what John Smith was to Virginia, Daniel 
Boone to Kentucky, La Salle to Mlinois, John C. Fre- 
mont to the Rockies, or Whitman to Oregon. He has 
been blazing the way with a chivalry and reckless 
heroism that will make him live as a companion of 


“reat ploneers. 


It is the misfortune of his personality that we in- 
stinctively think of his limitations, rather than of his 
power. This is not easily explained. To his face 


men have spoken of his power, and in an aside em- 
phasized his limitations. With Drs. Harris, Stanley 
Hall, White, Balliet, Draper, MeAlister, 


hoone, Gore, Greenwood, De Garmo, 


Harper, 
and others, 
every one thinks and speaks of what they are, rather 
than of what they are not; but Colonel Parker chal- 
lenges us, as does President Eliot, to look for limita- 
tions. It is more than probable that this character- 
istic is really a source of strength. Be that as it may, 
le is our great pioneer, and, as such, will live in 
educational tradition longer than men who do more 
toward making history. 


He has 


to summer and winter the men who change their base 


Superintendent Lane is not to be envied. 


irom tax economists to educational patriots, from 
mud-pie erities to moulding-board mountaineers, from 
conservatives to jingoes, ina day. He has to swing 
the red lantern in the rear to prevent being run over 
by the progressive public, and then sit on the fender 
ind the crowd to stand aside, while the 


His 


energies seem to be required to keep the board safely 


shout to 
wourd plunges forward at break-neck speed. 


\ljusted to its past, present, and future, but, in it all, 
he has apparently never lost the confidence of a 
‘ingle member, a single supervisor, principal, politi- 
reformer Honest, sincere, level- 


Clan, or newspaper. 


the 


’ 


uniform and _ universal 


ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


devoted, is 


udgment,. 


ieaded, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tue deadlock between the senate and house on 
questions of finance is emphasized by the failure of 
he house to ask for the appointment of a committee 
{ conference, when it rejected the senate substitute 

r the bond bill. 
explained by a feeling of resentment on the part of 


This departure froin precedent 1s 


the house toward the senate for passing a substitute 
the bond bill, which 
ineasure. The senate treated the house contemptu- 


was not germane to that 
These not 
but it 


go that nothing of consequence in the 


uusly, and are 


the house reciprocates. 


onditions favorable to legislation; became 


ipparent lon 


am ¢ 
» « 





wayfof legislation is to be looked forffrom the present 
congress. Apparently, the senate is prepared to sub 
stitute a free silver bill for any measure which the 
The 


most that can be expected is reasonably prompt action 


house may send to it, whatever its pertinency. 


on the appropriation bills and an early adjournment. 
* * * 

RatrHeER singularly, the French republic is experi- 
encing the inconvenience of a deadlock between thie 
two branches of its legislature, thongh the occasion is 
different from that which separates our house and 
In the 
wreeked the last two ministries; namely, railway 


senate. France issue is the old one, which 


scandals, The particular form which it takes is the 
selection of a judge for the trial of the cases of public 
men supposed to have been implicated in these scan- 
dals. The ministry immediately preceding that now 
in power was accused of being partial and lukewarm 
in its prosecution of these offenders, and it was voted 
down in consequence. The Bourgeois ministry came 
in practically pledged to energetic prosecution of 
these investigations. Its selection of a judge for the 
trials is cordially approved by the chamber of depu- 
ties, and bitterly assailed by the senate. The deputies 
have passed a vote of confidence by an overwhelming 
majority, while the senate has twice passed a vote of 
censure. Ordinarily in France ministries are tipped 
out by adverse votes in the chamber of deputies. 
The present situation raises the interesting question 
whether a ministry can disregard the clearly-voiced 
disapproval of the senate. 
* ¥ 

Tue Turkish government has thought better of its 
refusal to allow the agents of the Red Cross to dis- 
Miss 


minister 


tribute relief among the suffering Armenians. 
Clara Barton has had an interview with the 
of foreign affairs, who has promised that the relief 
work will not be interfered with. The persistent and 
courageous president.of the American Red Cross has, 
therefore, established herself at Constantinople, and 
her assistants have started into the interior. This 
triumph of a humane woman’s pluck over the obsti- 
nacy and suspicion of the Turkish officials is highly 
gratifying. Some part of the credit for it must be 
given to the American minister at Constantinople, 
Mr. Terrell, who, in this as in many other matters, 
has shown himself at once resolute and diplomatic in 
his relations to the government to which he is accred- 
ited. 
the obstructive policy of Russia, he has been refused 


He has had no fleet at his command; through 


even a despatch-boat in the Dardanelles ; but he has 
contrived to secure respect for American wishes and 
protection of American lives and property to rather a 
remarkable degree. 


* * # 


THERE seems to be a growing disposition in England 
to accept the suggestion of a joint board of coneilia- 
tion in the matter of the Venezuela boundary, first 
made, we believe, by Mr. Schurz, and more recently 
repeated in the somewhat inflated despatches which 
Mr. Smalley sends to the London Times. ‘The idea is 
to have a commission somewhat like that already 
appointed by President Cleveland, with the important 
difference that England and the United States shall 
be equally represented upon it. This commission, it 
is intended, should examine into all questions of fact 
relating to the matters in dispute, and reach some 
eonclusion which, while not binding upon either 
party, might furnish a basis of adjustment. 


pected debate in the house of commons the other 


An ex- 


night was choked off by the intimation that it might 
embarrass delicate negotiations which were already in 
progress. These negotiations, it seems to be believed 
in England, look to some such arrangement as that 
just described. It little difference whether 
the process is called conciliation or arbitration; the 
main thing is that it shall be fair and judicial. The 
United States is not committed to any boundary line 


inakes 


or to any particular adjustment; but it is pledged to 
see fair play. That is what is now likely to come out 
of the Venezuela dispute, and that without the firing 


of a shot. 
* * * 


Tue procession of “ favorite sons ” who are brought 


Se = : TE — 


forward by themselves or their friends as candidates 
for the Republican nomination for the presidency is 
lengthening out ata rate which bids fair to defeat a 
nomination on the first ballot at St. Louis. The most 
conspicuous candidates are, of cours», Mr. Reed, who 
has practically all New England, and a considerable 
array of supporters elsewhere, behind him; and ex- 
Governor McKinley, who has the Ohio delegation and 
is cordially regarded by many delegates from other 
The friends of Mr. Reed and of Mr. 
McKinley each made such effeetive use of Lincoln’s 


Western states. 


birthday for exploiting the merits of their eandidate 
that a clever Michigan editor, by putting in parallel 
columns what was said of McKinley and what was 
said of Reed, made a strong argument for the proposi 
tion that the two men were actually the same man, 
chief contestants, New York puts 
Morton ; 
Governor Lowndes; 

West Virginia, Senator Elkins ; 


Minnesota, Senator Davis; 


Besides these two 
forward Governor Pennsylvania, Senator 
Maryland, 
Governor Bradley ; 
Mr. Evans; 
Illinois, Senator Cullom; Iowa, Senator Allison; and 


Quay ; Kentucky, 


Tennessee, 
Nebraska, ex-Senator Manderson. It is understood, 
of course, that some of these candidacies are strategic 
only, being designed to make it easier to hold state 
delegations in hand, for transfer at a later stage of 
alfairs. 

* * * 

Tue recent sentence of a Chicago newspaper pub- 
lisher to a two thousand dollars fine and two years’ im- 
prisonment for indecencies perpetrated in his adver- 
tising columns is a reassuring indication that some 
virtue is left in the that kind of 
It is stated that the authorities are so encour- 
aged by this verdict that they propose now to prose- 
New York, Boston, and other 


cities which make a specialty of vice and crime, both 


laws which forbid 


thing. 


cute several papers iu 


in their news and advertising columns. This is wel- 


come news to a long-suffering public. In this, as in 
some other matters, it is not more law that is needed, 
so much as a thorough enforcement of the laws that 
we have. The offenses which these newspaper harpies 
daily and weekly commit fall clearly within tle law. 
The trouble is that the prosecution of them has been 
largely left to the sporadic work of voluntary agencies. 
The officials whose duty it is to proceed in such Gases 
have been indifferent or timorous. Two or three 
state prison sentences for these offenses will have 
more effect than reams of condemnatory resolutions, 


or petitions for legislative action. 








THIS AND THAT. 


This human life is no mere looking-glass 
In which God sees his shadows as they pass. 
He did not start the pendulum of time 
To go by law with one great swing sublime, 
Resting himself in lonely joy apart; 
But to each pulse of life his beating heart 
And, as a parent sensitive, is stirred 
By falling sparrow or heart-winged word. 
-Gerald Massey. 
There are eleven cable lines across the Atlantic ocean, and 
these have cost $70,000,000. 
University College, Oxford, has appointed a lecturer in Eng- 
lish language and literature. 
The Literary World that 
Drummond is not so seriously ill as was at first feared; but he 


London announces Professor 
has been forbidden all work for twelve months by his medical 
men. 

By Queen Victoria’s wish, the room in Kensington Palace 
where her majesty was born, and which has been closed for 
years, has been renovated so as to present the exact appearance 
which it had in 1819. 


Miss Helen Gladstone, the daughter and companion of Eng- 
land’s greatest statesman, is a tall and stately woman of forty- 
three. For a number of years she has been vice-principal of the 


Newham College for women at Cambridge. 


A most curious religious book is Pére Berruger’s ** Improve- 
ments in the Bible.” He rewrote the Scriptures in the style of 
a fashionable novel, stating, in his preface, that Moses and the 


other writers are too barren in their descriptions. 


A Cincinnati book dealer has the following note, dated 1880, 
from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: ‘‘You are right as to ‘Uncle 
it was not written on Walnut Hills, but 
It took Maine air and 


Tom’s Cabin;’ in the 
old Titcomb House in Brunswick, Me. 
vigor, added to Cincinnati and Kentucky experience, to perfect 


that work.” 
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Though rebel and Tory long ago 
To dust have mouldered away. 
All. This famous elm is still standing. It is also celebrated 
as the one under which Whitefield preached. 
So to-day, as we turn from the present 
To the dusty past, we see 
How many a great and noble deed 
Is marked by a famous tree. 
Essays : { On the various forest trees — by different pupils. } 
Recitation; ‘ Plant a Tree.” — Lucy Larcom. 








FOREIGN FORESTRY LAWS. 


Mr. B. E. Fernow, the forestry expert of the department of 
agriculture, has summed up in the Century the forestry legisla- 
tion of Europe. Continental experiences should have their les- 
sons for the United States. A brief summary of Mr. Fernow’s 
article follows :— 

In Germany the various governments own and manage, ina 
conservative spirit, about one-third of the forest area, and 
they also control the mangement of another sixth, which 
belongs to villages, cities, and public institutions, in so far as 
these communities are obliged to employ expert foresters, and 
must submit their working-plans to the government for ap- 
proval, thus preventing improvident and wasteful methods. 
The other half of the forest property, in the hands of private 
owners, is managed mostly without interference, although upon 
methods similar to those employed by the government and by 
trained foresters, who receive their education in one of the 
eight higher and several lower schools of forestry which the 
various governments have established 

The several states differ in their laws regarding forest prop- 
erty. Of the private forests, seventy per cent. are without any 
control whatever, while thirty per cent. are subject to super- 
vision, so far as clearing and devastation are concerned. 

The tendency on the part of the government has been rather 
toward persuasive measures. Thus, in addition to buying up, 
or acquiring by exchange, and reforesting waste lands,— some 
300,000 acres have been so reforested during the last twenty- 
five years, —the government gives assistance to private owners 
in reforesting their waste land. During the last ten years, 
$300,000 was granted in this way. 

In Austria, by a law adopted in 1852, not only are the state 
forests (comprising less than thirty per cent. of the total forest 
area) rationally managed, and the management of the com- 
munal forests (nearly forty per cent.) officially supervised, but 
private owners (holding about thirty-two per cent.) are pre- 
vented from devastating their forest property to the detriment 
of adjoiners. No clearing for agricultural use can be made 
without the consent of the district authorities, from which, 
however, an appeal to a civil judge is possible, who adjusts the 
conflict of interests. 

Any cleared or cut forest must be replanted or reseeded 
within five years; on sandy soils and mountain-sides clearing 
is forbidden, and only culling of the ripe timber is allowed. 

In Hungary also, where liberty of private property rights, 
and strong objection to government interference, had been 
jealously upheld, a complete re-action set in some fifteen years 
ago, which led to the law of 1880, giving the state control of 
private forest property, as in Austria. 

Under a law adopted in Italy in 1888, the department of agri- 
culture, in codperation with the department of public works 
and in consultation with the forestal committee of the province 
and the respective owners, is to designate the territory which 
for public reasons must be reforested under governmental con- 
trol. The owners may associate themselves for the purpose of 
reforestation, and for the purpose may then borrow money at 
low interest from the State Soil-Credit Institution, the forest 
department contributing three-fifths of the cost of reforestation 
upon condition that the work is done according to its plans, and 
within the time specified by the government. 

In Russia, until lately, liberty to cut, burn, destroy, and 
devastate was unrestricted; but in 1888 a comprehensive and 
well-considered law cut off, so far as this can be done on paper, 
this liberty of vandalism. For autocratic Russia this law is 
rather timid, and is in the nature of a compromise between 
communal and private interests, in which much, if not all, de- 
pends on the good will of the private owner. 

A federal law was adopted in Switzerland in 1876 which gives 
the federation control over the forests of the mountain region 
embracing eight entire cantons and parts of seven others, or 
over 1,000,000 acres of forest. The federation itself does not 
own any forest land, and the cantons hardly 100,000 acres, 
somewhat over four per cent. of the forest area, two-thirds of 
which is held in communal ownership, and the rest by private 
owners. The federal authorities have supervision over all 
cantonal, communal, and private forests, so far as they are 
‘* protective forests”; but the execution of the law rests with 
the cantonal authorities, under the inspection of federal officers. 


In France not only does the state manage its own forest 
property (one-ninth of the forest area) in approved manner, 
and supervise the management of forests belonging to com- 
munities and other public institutions (double the area of state 
—— a manner similar to the regulation of forests in Ger- 
many, but it extends its control over the large area of private 


forests by forbidding any clearing except with the eonseat of 
the forest administration, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Peasant Rents. By Richard Jones (1831). Eco- 
nomic Classic Series. Edited by W. J. Ashley. New York: 


Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This series of economic classics is one of the best of modern 
contributions to political economy. While it is true that mod- 
ern problems are not to be solved by methods or devices advo- 
cated or applied half a century ago, it is equally true that they 
cannot be solved without heeding the lessons that the economic 
science of past ages have taught. The problems of the day 
must be met by the latest wisdom of men who think with the 
times; but these men must know the experience and wisdom of 
other days, in order that they may think conservatively as well 
as constructively. 

This book is the first half of Mr. Jones’ essay on the dis- 
tribution of wealth and on the sources of taxation. Richard 
Jones was born in 1790, took his degree at Cambridge in 1816, 
and, at the age of forty-one (1831), wrote this great essay,—a 
classic with economists for more than half a century. 


THe Story oF WASHINGTON. 
children. By Jessie R. Smith. 
Author. 

This is as remarkable a book as has ever been issued for 
pupils of the second and third grades. It is an interesting 
book, written by children and illustrated by children, for chil- 
dren to read The editor of the Teacuer is convinced that 
the ‘‘ readers” of the future will be largely prepared in some 
such way as that adopted by Miss Smith, a college woman who 
has the grace to teach a primaryschool. Although prepared by 
the children, itis so closely supervised before its final appearance 
that no word appears of which the skillful teacher does not 
approve. Every word in the book is one written or spoken by 
the children in that connection. It is good biography, inter- 
esting reading, and an unquestionable vocabulary. Miss Smith, 
for one entire year, made a close study of the story of Wash- 
ington, Columbus, John Smith, Miles Standish, and Franklin. 
She studied the children’s language, their mode of expression, 
and the phases of plot that interested them. Miss Smith is one 
of the best primary teachers in the land, and her scholarly 
instinct and training have given her special advantages in this 
work. 


A children’s book by 
Santa Rosa, Cal.: The 


Nature Soncs ror LitrLe SINGERs. 
Sargent. Cincinnati: The John Church Company. 
52 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This is a charming book for little people. It presents nature 
in all its charms of meadow, flowers, butterfly and bee, owl and 
beetle, birds and buds, morning and evening, summer and win- 
ter, cats and rats, ete. It has school songs and work songs, 
musical lessons in botany, and songs on all kinds of subjects 
that introduce the child to nature lessons in a pleasing way. It 
is so new that whatever other singing the class has done there 
is room for this. 


By N. B. 


Boards. 





Littte Nature Srupres For LittLe Prop.e. 
From the Essays of John Burroughs. By Mary E. Burt. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Vol. I. A first reader. Boards. 
106 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

What a delight it must be to be a first reader pupil in-these 
days. There is little prospect that the series of readers will 
‘*go,” but itis certain that the old-fashioned first reader has 
entirely outlived its usefulness. There are now at least five 
new and elegant first readers, all of which should be read by 
every first grade pupil. Among these, this pastoral book is one 
of the absolutely indispensable books. John Burroughs is 
the people’s favorite among the writers on nature. Since the 
appearance of ‘‘ Wake Robin” and “ Pepacton,” he has been to 
this age what Thoreau was to his. Miss Burt is no less re- 
markable in her dual appreciation of pastoral writing and chil- 
dren’s tastes. It is not entirely easy to see where Miss Burt's 
work ends and Mr. Burroughs’ begins. The book is con- 
structed on a plan wholly original. Miss Burt selects a half 
page from Mr. Burrvughs upon ‘‘ A Brave Mouse.” This is to 
be read to the children, and teacher and class talk about it. 
The four pages are devoted to a sentence or two, each about 
the mouse, with instruction to teacher regarding the teaching. 


In a similar manner, the bee, the flower, the rabbit, etc., eto, 
are read and talked about, and then a few sentences read by the 
child. 


In Story Lanp. By Elizabeth Harrison, of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College. Chicago: The Sigma Pub. 
lishing Company, 10 Van Buren street. Cloth. 186 pp. 
Miss Harrison has no superior in the art of presenting the 

theory and philosophy of the kindergarten or in training 

students in the skillful application of the principles of Froebe), 

No one knows better the place and the mission of the story jn 

the kindergarten, and few have greater skill in making stories 

to fit the tastes of the little people. These fifteen stories deg) 
with the wonderful in myth and fairy life, being little short of 
modern classics in this line of educational effort. The kinder. 
garten movement is fortunate in the character and brilliancy of 


its leaders. 


Froepev’s Girts. The Republic of Childhood 
Series. By Kate Douglass Wiggin and Nora Archibald 


Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 


Price, $1.00. ; 

These publishers have done a fine thing for themselves as 
well as for the schools in securing from Mrs. Wiggin and her 
sister, Miss Smith, three volumes on that ‘‘ republic of child- 
hood”? known as the kindergarten. No greater service hag 
been rendered the kindergarten cause by Americans than the 
writing and printing in the inimitable style of these authors, 
their talks, and conferences on Froebel’s educational principles, 
with groups of earnest young women in the leading cities of 
the country during the past fifteen years. 

These volumes will give to the world practically all the 
richest thought of these sister geniuses regarding the kinder- 
garten. Those who have listened to either of these women will 
readily appreciate how impossible it is for a reviewer to give 
an idea of the brightness and good sense presented in these 
pages. 


202 pp. 


Sones AND Music oF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’s Mortuer 
Pray. International Education Series. Edited by Dr. W. 
T. Harris. Songs newly translated and furnished with new 
music. Prepared and arranged by Susan E. Blow. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 270 pp. Profusely illustrated. 
This is some of the most delightful contributions yet made 

to Americanized kindergarten literature. Fifty-nine of 

Froebel’s poems and pictures are presented, the full-page 

pictures being exquisitely produced, while the poems are all 

Americanized in their translation by Emily Huntington Miller. 

Emilie Poulsson, Laura E. Richards, Nora A. Smith, Kate L. 

Brown, and Henrietta R. Eliot. There are eighty-threee of 

Froebel’s songs and games, all set to new music. 





Tue Merriam Company, 67 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, have just published ‘‘ At the Sign of the Guillotine.” 
279 pp. Price, $1.00. By Harold Spencer. It is astory of the 
troublous times in France at the close of the last century. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. ByJ.Y. Bergen, Jr.—TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Frederick Anderegg and Edward Drake 
Roe. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

DR. WARKICK’S DAUGHTERS. By Rebecca Harding Davis.——Th! 
DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. By W. D. Howells.——THE JEWEL. By) 
Hon. Frederick Moncreiff. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE HISTORY OF ORATORY. By Lorenzo Sears. Chicago: 5. ( 
Griggs & Co. 

VISIONS OF SERVICE. By William Lawrence. Price, $1.25.——JOA» 
or ARC. By Francis C. Lowell. Price, $2.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

ALDEN’S LIVING-Topics CYCLOPEDIA. New York: John B. Alden 

THE CHILD VOICE IN SINGING. By F. E. Howard. Price $1.00. New 
York: Edgar S. Werner. ; 

CONCRETE GEOMETRY. By A. R. Hornbrook. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 
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_ Some NEw Books 
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By KATHARINE BEEBE. 
Flexible Cloth. 


Extra Linen, Deckle Edges. 75 cts. 

The essentials of kindergarten 
methods presented in such a sen- 
sible and practical manner as to 
render them available for use by 
primary teachers. 


th i 


Its themes are: 
Plays, games, and songs; gifts, oc- 
cupations, and materials; science 
work, festivals, and holidays; color, 
form, number, etc. 


| Words as They T 00k, 
- + + SCHOOL YEAR ow to Spell Them American Government, 


A book for busy people, with an 
Appendix defining many commercial 
and business terms in every-day use. 
It is a compilation of all the English 
words in general use (25,000) which 
are likely to be ¢roudblesome. The 
letters which are usually transposed, 
misplaced, omitted, or otherwise mis- 
| used are printed in bold-faced type, | that the 
| thus emphasizing to the eye the pic- 
| ture of the word as correctly spelled. | 


é 
. 
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OF SPECIAL VALUE. 


HINSDALES 


National and State. 
Cloth. 496 pp. 1.25. 


336 pp. 50 cts. 


The treatise is primarily a text- 
book. It is written in the belief 
that the American Government 
should be the central subject of po- 
litical study, not only in schools, 
but also in the college course, and 
National and the State 
Constitutions furnish the 


should 
basis of the work. 





Single copies postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW YORK: 5-7 EAsr SIXTEENTH ST. 
CHICAGO: 160-174 ADAms Srv. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By 


RALPH §. TARR, 2:3., 


i Aa: oo. 


Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University ; Author of “ Economic Geology in the United States.” 


8vo. Cloth. pp. 488. ‘ 


Price, $1.40, net, 





COMMENTS. . 


“ After a careful reading, I do not hesitate to pronounce it a most excellent book. 
Professor Tarr has given us a book that has long been needed in the preparatory schools, 
not of merely one phase of the subject, but covering — and well, too — the entire subject 
of physical geography.” — JAMES PERRIN SMITH, Associate Projsessor of Geology, Stan- 
ford University, Cal. 

“I consider it by far the best work on Physical Geography I have seen. The sub- 
jects are treated clearly and in a most interesting way.” — J. B. MCCHESNEY, Prin- 
ipal, High School, Oakland, Cal. 

“I have examined Professor Tarr’s work on Elementary Physical Geography and I 
am thoroughly p'eased with it. I shall use it as a text-book.” — J. TUCKERMAN, Prin- 

pal, New Lyme Institute, South New Lyme, Ohio. 


“It is simply fine, and will be admired. It will receive a warm reception from all 
educators who are in a condition to adopt it. 
the subject that I have seen.” — J. FAIRBANKS, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Spr: ng eld, Mo. 
“JT have examined Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography with very much interest, 
It embraces a wide range of topics, and the matter 


It pleases me more than anythirg else 


ind I consider it an excellent work. 
is presented with great clearness.” — JOHN B. CALKINS, Normal School, Truro, N.S. 
“] have received Professor Tarr’s Physical Geography, and have read it with very 
great pleasure. It gives an excellent and accurate presentation of the important facts rel- 
to the surface of the earth and the forces acting upon it.” — DAvip S. JORDAN, 
vident Stanford University, Cal. 


tin 


“ A careful reading of several portions leads me to the conclusion that this is the book 


vhich secondary teachers have been waiting for. I shall take pleasure in calling the 


attention of my friends to the work, and shall use it in my own classes next year.”— C. S. 


DownkEs, /thaca, NV. Y. 


“ Tarr’s Physical Geography is the most lucid and complete,—in short, the best text 


on the subject I have yet seen.” — E. E. Ricuarps, Principal, High School, Newark, O. 


“] have examined Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography, and I believe it to be 
vithout a parallel in the field.” — DENNIs E. BowMAN, Principal High School, Water- 
ville, Me. 

“ All statements and explanations seem to me remarkably clear and simple, while only 
the essential is given.” — HARRIET A. HAMILTON, State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 





“IT regard Professor Tarr’s book as one of the first publications in this country to 
embody the new principles and advanced methods in the study of physical geography. . . . 
It seems to me eminently adapted as regards its style and the nature of the illustrations 
for the grade of students for whom it is intended,—to wit, those of high schools. Most of 
the book is, indeed, written in a style so simple and plain that particularly the part of the 
work relating to physical geography might well find a place in the upper class of many of 
the grammar schools.” — J. B. Woopwortu, /ustructor in Geology, Harvard Univer- 
sity,. Cambridge, Mass. 


‘“‘T have recommended the study of Professor Tarr’s admirable book to be required 
of students entering the Engineering Department of the University of Michigan.” — 
PROFESSOR ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, Department of Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


“The subject is treated with scientific breadth, accuracy, and fullness, and is pre- 
sented in an exceedingly attractive manner. The style is clear, forcible, and instructive. 
In fact, the entire arrangement of divisions and subdivisions of the subject, with abundant 
illustrations, most aptly and beautifully executed, explanatory of, and giving increased 
interest to, the text, altogether makes the work a valuable contribution to science and well 
adapted to the use of schools and colleges.” — F. B. WATSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chatham, Va. 

“T have examined Tarr’s Physical Geography somewhat carefully, and, so far, I am 
greatly pleased with it. There is no English work which covers this field, and it ought to 
be given a place in every school and college library."—CHARLES S. PROSSER, Department 
of Geology, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Tam greatly pleased with it, and shall use it as a text next semester.” —W. W. 
CLENDENNIN, Department of Geology, Loutsiana State Universtty, Baton Rouge, La. 

‘It is a valuable work, and should take the place of older text-books on this subject, 
and also of many books in geology now in use.”—J. C. BRANNER, Department of Geology, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

“I am very much pleased with it, and hope to be able to adopt it for my class 
next year.””— S. B. BRowN, Professor of Geology, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

“Tam delighted with the style, execution, and matter of the work. I think it admi- 
rably adapted to high school work.” — JoHN R. Keys, Department of Geology, Beaver 
College, Beaver, Pa. 





OPINIONS OF 


‘Much new material has been incorporated in this text-book, and the illustrations are a particularly prominent feature of the work. 


THE PRESS. 


The author has introduced 


the latest knowledge on the subjects treated, and there can be no question as to the scientific accuracy of the work. This volume is an invaluable addition to the sum 


ot our knowledge on this vitally important subject.” —PAdadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“4 book so attractive in appearance, and so modern in method, that it should make instant appeal to the progressive educator.” —Zhe Dial. 


“In its treatment of ‘The Land’ the book is a decided advance upon any physical geography heretofore published.” — Zhe Nation. 


“ The author has given a clear and interesting presentation of the various topics commonly included under the general head of Physical Geography .. . Good 
‘udgment is used in the choice of matter, and the work as a whole will be found a highly valuable contribution to the available text-books in a field not before well 
u — - . J - 


occupied.” — American Fvurnal of Science 


“Tn the present work the selection of illustrations is most admirable, the greater porticn of them being reproduced from photographs by the half-tone process. 


The many diagrams are also excellent. 
entific American. 


“A book that is far above the average school book in beauty and execution. 
Every phase of the subject is shown ina picture that at once makes the text, already 


Great care has been taken to make the book scientifically accurate, and, at the same time, the very latest discoveries are drawn upon. 


press work, and the excellent illustrations, almost three hundred in number. 


simple and clear, luminous. 


The facts are presented in a clear and logical manner, and would prove entertaining to even the unscientific reader.” —Sci- 


The first thing that catches the eye in going through this volume is the beautiful 


An excellent feature in this volume is the list of appropriate reference books at the end of each chapter.” —Crimcinnati Tribune. 


“There has been for 
books out of date and almost antiquated. 
exhaustive treatise upon this subject which has yet appeared. 


“The book is the result of a carefully formulated scientific plan, and is well matured, the work having been in hand for some years. 
hly scientific elementary text-book on this important subject which has yet appeared.” —Boston Daily Advertiser. 


most thoroug 


MACMILLAN 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


some time a demand for text-books on physical geography, the recent rapid progress in geographic science making most of the present text- 
It is to meet this demand that Professor R. S. Tarr has published this ‘Elementary Physical Geography,’ by far the most 


It is beyond question the 
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Headach 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent. 

a 


and alleviate tte headache aris- 


ing from a disordered stomach, 


or that of a nervous crigin. 


Dr. F. A, Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 


tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 


Beware «f Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Feb. 28-29: Art and Manual Training Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York city. 

Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Eduea- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

March 27-28: Central Hlinois Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Danville, Ill. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Ascocia-| 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 

April 2-4: Indiana Southern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, Ind. 

April 2-4: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 2-4: Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marion, Ind. 

April 38-4: Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison, Wis. 

April 7-9: Ontario Edueational 
Toronto, Ont. 

April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, Il. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Association, 


ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


NEW 


Nearly cighty members of the Boston Colby 
Alumni Association attended the fifteenth an- 
nual reunion and banquet at Young’s this vear. 
The following officers of the association were 
elected: Professor William Matthews, °35, 
president; Gilman C. Fisher, 69, C. F. War- 
ner, “7, vice-presidents; John C. Ryder, ’x2. 
secretary; H.S. Weaver, ’82, F.C. Robinson, 
83, J. E. Burke, ’90, executive committee. 
Special after-dinner speakers were Clarence P. 
Weston, Nathaniel Butler; George W. W. 
Smith, president of Colby University ; and Pro- 
fessor William Mathews. ; 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

At a largely attended meeting of the college. 
the Dartmouth students acted on the recent 
**horning” affair and adopted the following 
resolutions : — 

Whereas, Horning is a clumsy, ungentle- 
manly, and unbecoming method of expressing 
grievance, and has been almost uniformly inef- 
ficient in redressing such grievance : ' 

Whereas, Horning has been and must always 
be exposed to aggravation into violence and 
personal assault, 

Resolved, That this method, now a custom of 
the college, is not in accordance with the senti- 
ment of the student body, is not in harmony 
with desirable relations between the administra- 
tion and the student body, and that its mainte- 
nance be discontinued. 

Resolved, 'That the student body will discoun- 
tenance and deprecate such disturbances in the 
future, and will take action toward the estab- 
lishment of other methods of communicating 
and redressing grievances. ” 

‘he faculty had taken decisive action and 
awarded as a penalty the separation of the 


offenders from the college for the remainder of 
the year. The president had announced his ap- 
proval of this action, but was willing to consider 
any expression of the students in regard to the 
matter. ‘I'hese resolutions were adopted, and a 
request made to mitigate the penalty, as too se- 
vere, by allowing the suspended students to re- 
turn the next term, instead of next year. Presi- 
dent Tucker reviewed the whole case in chapel, 
and announced that the penalty would not be 
‘* mitigated,” as requested, but entirely revoked. 
By this masterly stroke of policy, the authority 
of the college has been maintained, and a col- 
lege sentiment created which is pledged to 
abolish the disgraceful habit of ‘‘ horning,” long 
in practice. 

There is great excitement at the high school 
in Manchester over the pranks of the senior 
class and the unique punishment to be inflicted. 
The Boston Journal states the case us follows: 
‘“ A few days ago the senior boys cut the hal- 
yards on the flag pole and performed other acts 
in imitation of college pranks. Chairman 
Charles Manning of the school committee came 
to the school and said that a white handkerchief 
should be worn on the arm of each boy during 
school hours for twenty days, that they should 
not be found within one square of the school 
outside of hours, that they should be confined 
at recess under a teacher’s care, and that all 
concerned in the trouble who are members of 
the cadets should be dropped from that organi- 
zation as unworthy to follow the flag. The last 
takes in three officers of the cadets. Incase these 
rules are not complied with, those connected 
with the affair will be expelled. The matter 
has caused much discussion, and it is understood 
the parents of some of the boys are much agi- 
tated over the degrading punishment inflicted.” 


VERMONT. 

The Vermont State Teachers’ Association is 
now one of the most active and efficient organi- 
zations of its kind in the United States. It has 
done much to awaken an educational interest 
and to elevate the standard of the public schools 
in the state. This association was organized at 
the suggestion and by the aid of Dr. Hiram 
Orcutt ( then principal of Thetford Academy, 
and now in Boston), some forty-five years ago, 
and he is the only man among the workers of 
that day now living. Thenthere were no state 
or county superintendents and no school officers 
of any kind, except the committees of the old 
school districts, who were ambitious only to hire 
cheap teachers, without much regard to their 
qualifications. One of these committeemen 
objected to having a blackboard in the school- 
‘oom, as the teacher had requested, as he said 
it would withdraw the attention of the scholars 
from their studies. The state has now a live 
class of educators and efficient supervision. It 
still suffers from the blindness and penurious- 
ness of a majority in its legislature. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
The fifth annual meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Sever 
hall, Harvard University, Saturday, March 7, 
commencing at 9.30a.m,.  Tople for discussion : 
“A Wider Range of Electives in College Adimis- 
sion Requirements.” The meeting is open to 
the public. Teachers and school officers are 
especially invited. Members of the association 
are asked to extend the notice of this meeting as 
widely as possible. . 
The state board of education says: ‘*'To es- 
tablish a requirement which would limit the 
teaching force of the state to graduates of nor- 
mal schools would be an injustice to graduates 
of colleges and academies, and to those rare 
individuals, wherever they have studied, who 
have agenius for teaching. The normal schools 
have no right to insist that they alone give ade- 
quate training for the profession of teacher. 
But the state, which has placed public school 
education as the cornerstone of its structure, 
and then provided normal schools as the means 
by which such education can be extended to all, 
has a right to insist that all teachers in the eom- 
monwealth, wherever educated, shall attain at 
least a minimum = standard of proficiency. 
Therefore, again, as a logical sequence, the leg- 
islature should requir@not only the proper ex- 
amination and certification of all teachers. but 
that each teacher should be equipped with some 
study—at least a year’s—in 
training and practice.” 
; The state board insists that after a designated 
time, no primary or grammar school teacher 
shall be appointed who has not had the equiva- 
lent of a four years’ high school course and of 
a two years’ normal school course: and no high 
school teacher shall be appointed who has not 
had the equivalent of a college course and of at 
least one year of professional training. 
The Mount Holyoke Alumni Association of 
Boston recently celebrated its annual gentle- 
men’s night at the Hotel Thorndike. over sixty 
ladies and gentlemen being present. Governor 
Greenhalge and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore were 
among the invited guests, and both made ad- 
dresses. ‘Treasurer Williston reported that 
about $60,000 was in sight toward the $150,000 
oe anger ry a a wri oral 
aid, ing thard to raise 
more money, and the prospect was bright. Mt. 
Holyoke had a greater claim than 
college on women. Its graduates 
twenty different foreign countries 
states of this country. 


professional 
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An interesting lawsuit is in progress between 
the town of Burlington and the school commit- 
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Parents Nichols and Staples won't send their 
children to any other school. A town meeting 
is called, and, by a large majority vote, orders 
the committee to open West school. The com- 
mittee, claiming absolute power, refuse to obey, 
and proceed to prosecute parents Nichols and 
Staples for violating the statutes In refusing to 
send their children to scliool. The outcome 
will be looked for with interest. 

The Fitchburg normal school, which was es- 
tablished (with three others) by the legislature 
of 1895, was. opened in September in the old 
high school building, rented for that purpose 
while waiting for the new building now_ in 
process of erection. John G. Thompson, A.M., 
was elected principal, with three subordinate 
teachers. Forty-five two years’ pupils were ad- 
mitted, and are prosecuting their studies, with a 
view of graduating in 1897. Arrangements are 
now being made for transferring from the city 
to the commonwealth two schools, with four- 
teen classrooms, to be used as model training 
schools by the normal. It is expected that the 
new building will be ready for occupancy in 
September. ’96. The length of the school year 
will be thirty-eight weeks, the terme to begin 
in September, January, and April. Examina- 
tion of candidates will be held just after the 
close of the school in June and just before the 
opening in September. The success of this 
new normal school is already assured. 

A general summary of the results of a recent 
inquiry by the Atlantic Monthly of the thou- 
sand teachers and superintendents of our public 
schools as to the actual status of the teachers 
and schools will appear in the March number of 
this magazine, edited by President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University. This information 
will reveal sources of encouragements and dis- 
couragements. The discouraging facts that 
will attract most attention are the excessive size 
of classes, the instability of great masses of 
teachers, the insecurity of their positions, and, 
in some communities, the petty political and re- 
ligious interference. 

The will of the late Francis Baldwin of 
Worcester left $50,000 in trust to his wife, 
which is to revert to Wellesley College at her 
death, to be used for the endowment of the 
chair of mathematics. This is the first of the 
professorships to be endowed, and will be called 
the Kate Baldwin endowment, in memory of the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Baidwin, who was at 
one time a student at Wellesley. 

Some of the Lowell teachers are under disci- 
pline for tardiness. It was shown by the 
monthly reports to the school board that there 
were 262 cases of tardiness on the part of 
teachers in two months. One teacher reported 
that she had ben tardy thirteen times in a 
month; a second teacher reported she had been 
tardy eleven times; and a large number of 
teachers reported they were tardy five or more 
times. The matter was referred to the com- 
mittee onteachers, with full powers. The com- 
mittee has voted to have music added to the 
course of study in the high school. Miss Mary 
Wood of Winthrop teaehes drawing in the 
training school. 

The state board of education insists that su- 
pervision should be universal and compulsory, 
the aim being to secure good new teachers and 
to tone up those already in service. 

The colored population of Massachusetts is 
less illiterate than that of any other state in the 
union. Massachusetts has 1,213 students in 
her public normal schools. 

Massachusetts has the smallest percentage of 
illiteracy of the native white population, there 
being considerably less than one per cent. of 
her native white population who can neither 
read nor write. 

The Brookline Training Class for College 
Graduates.—A series of educational confer- 
ences under the auspices of the training class 
for college graduates will be held at three 
o'clock P. M., in the art room, new high school. 
as follows: February 24—*‘‘ Child Study,” by 
Mrs. Edward B. Cole, Miss Bertha . Morrill. 
Wellesley, 95, and Miss Laura Fisher. March 
10 —** Physiological Law of Habit and its Ap- 
plication to the Common School Studies,” by 
Mr. C. F. Carroll, superintendent of schools. 
Worcester, and Miss Mabel T. Wellman. 
Wellesley, 05. Mareh 24 “The Claims of 
Individualism and Their Recognition,” by Mr. 
D. S. Sanford, and Miss Laura D. Puffer, 
Smith, °95. April 7 —“ Correlation of Studies 
as a Means of Economy,” by Dr. John T. 
Prince, agent state board of edueation, Miss 
Grace Eaton Dow, Boston University, 95, and 
Miss Harriet Manning Blake. Wellesley. 4. 
April 23 * Attention and Interest,” by Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University, and 
Miss Mary C. Adams, Wellesley, ‘95. . 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The public schools of Providence ar® amofg 
the best in New England. Superintendent H. 
S. Tarbell’s able and long administration has 
brought them up to ahigh degree of efficiency. 
Indeed, the public schools in all the cities and 
towns of the state are doing excellent work 
under the supervision of Hon. T. B. Stockwell, 
the able state commissioner and secretary of the 
state board of « ducation. : 

Excitement is high at Brown University over 
the suspension of the seven juniors “ for pre- 
senting to the rhetoric department as their on n 
composition work that was not their own com- 
position.” As usual in these days of insubordi- 


nation in our colleges, a class meeting was called 





tee. The committee refuse to open West school. 


to protest against the sev erity of the penalty an- 
nounced by the faculty. One melee wetted ta 


defense of their offending classmates was 4 
‘sincere belief that a majority of them were yoy 
intentionally dishonest.” PresidentAndrews }\a¢ 
stated conditions on which he will reinstate tho 
seven suspended juniors. The petition of th, 
junior class must be changed to read ‘Ag y 
special favor to the class,” it must include ay 
admission of guilt, and the class as a whole and 
individually must agree not to repeat the offens: 
CONNECTICUT. 

The high school committee has engaged Miss 
Harriet Wilson of Norwich, to teach music j; 
the high school, in place of Miss Frances J, 
Hathaway, resigned. Miss Wilsonis teacher of 
music in the Norwich normal and model sehiools. 
and will divide her time between the two schools. 
giving two days each week to the Willimanti: 
high school. 

There is still great interest and no little cx 
citement over the report on the true condition 
of the schools 6f New Haven county. The ip- 
vestigation was of the most searching, method 
cal, and thorough character. The summing up 
of the report was in these trenchant sentences 
In many schools, children of twelve or over do 
not know more than children of eight can easily 
know. The sole cause is this, the children hay 
not been well taught. The school system jn 
operation for six years has turned out children 
at twelve whose education is not equal to what 
an ordinary child can acquire at eight. Th 
deplorable result is not due to the inability of 
the children, but to radically defective teaching. 
The methods of teaching in use do not secur 
the most and best teaching in a reasonable time. 
Few teachers ever learn to teach penmans! 
Too many teachers do not possess the necessary 
practical wisdom and professional skill. The: 
do not know how to so arrange courses and t 
so instruct as to do the most possible of what is 
worth doing in a given time, — There is no ad 
quate supervision. The committee found soni 
admirable teaching, of which they speak in 
highest praise. 

At Waterbury the following special teachers 
in the high school have been reappointed: Jolin 
M. Taylor, M. E., manual training and drawing 
Miss Carrie L. Ernesty, German; Miss Frances 
M. Lounsbury, sewing; C. R. Bill, musi 
The high school teachers have been reappointed 
with the exception of Principal G. H. Tracy 
resigned, and F. A. Carpenter, who has left th 
the school. W. E. Thoms, at his own request, 
has been transferred from the classical depart 
ment to the department of science. He has 
charge of the scientific work left by Mr. Car 
penter, as far as the programme of. the school 
will permit. Leon I. Wood of Waterbury has 
been appointed to the place left vacant by the 
transfer of Mr. Thoms: salary, $1,000. Ile 
has charge of the classical department and acts 
as principal of the grade rooms in the higl 
school buildings. Mr. Wood is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University at Middletown. Ie has 
had considerable experience in teaching at tli 
New Britain normal school and elsewhere, and 
has had a post graduate course in the elassics at 
Harvard. 

The insurance on the state normal selhivoo! 
building at New Britain has expired. The 
members of the state board of education ata 
recent meeting voted not to insure the building, 
but to let the state carry the risk. This build 
ing cost about $60,000, 

Miss Sarah Thompson Palmer is school visitor 
in North Stonington. 

Miss Addie S. Simonds is teaching school in 
Eastford. 

Two years ago 155 of the teachers of New 
Haven county taught reading by the A-B-C 
method, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Assoeiation, Profes 
sor Channing Stebbins, president, met on Keb 
ruary 11 to hear a lecture delivered by Profes 
sor F. W. flooper. director of the Brookly! 
Institute on ** Nature Study for City Sehools 

The New York Society of Pedagogy holkls its 
spring session from February 3 to June 16, “0 
all meetings at 4 o'clock p.m. There is a large 
pedagogical library, with excellent instruction 
and interesting lectures. Teachers desirous of 
joining the society may do so by sending ad 
dress and 82 annual dues to Miss M. M 
Hughes, financial secretary, 349 West Twenty 
ninth street, New York. — 
The New York State Art Teachers’ Associa 
tion (sixth semi-annual meeting) will meet at 
the Teachers’ College, One Hundred and Twen 
tieth street, near Amsterdam avenue, Mornin 
side Heights, Friday and Saturday, February 
28 and 20. Everything points to a large anc 
successful meeting. 
The “Brooklyn Principals’ Association has 
elected a president, Mr. Calvin Patterson of thi 
girls’ high school; vice-president, Frank K 
Perkins of grammar school No. 26; and as se‘ 
retary and treasurer, Mr. Charles D. Larkins 
of the manual training high school. 
A statement has been generally published 
throughout the state to the effect that Stat: 
Superintendent Skinner has issued an order 
that no school building in the state can be used 
No such order has been 
made, and no decision, general in its characte! 
has been made or contemplated. The decision 
referred to was made upon a statement of 
facts presented to the department, showing that 
a schoolhouse in a particular school district had 


for religious purposes. 





been used against the wishes of more than on 
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H. P. Hotpen, Treasurer. 
M. C. Hotpern, Secretary. 


IF FREE THXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


YOU NEED THE 





“Holden System mm Preserving Books.” 


« wnat ia trift ; ‘ ed : 
Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.’ 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SEND NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643E.) 





sirth of the qualified voters in the school dis-]may be selected by this board be required to | ‘* Music”; 
ct, and was causing contention and dissension | furnish the same or a free or even exchange | cal 


i) that school district. Where there is no con-| 
tention in a school district, the department has | 
leclined and will continue to decline to inter- | 
fere in such use of the schoolhouse. 

\n important bill has been introduced into 
he New York -legislature, which proposes to 
change the age limit of teachers and pupils, to 
vive Commissioners power to change district 
boundaries, and to raise the qualifications of 
commissioners. 


1 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A convention of the federation of graduate 
clubs was recently held in Philadelphia, in 
which the following nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities were represented: Barnard, Brown, 
Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Colum- 
bian, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michi- 
rin, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Radcliffe, Western Reserve, Wis- 
consin, and Yale. ‘The following are the mem- 
bers of the executive committee: President, 
Frederic L. Luqueer, Columbia; first vice- 
president, Ellis A. Schnabel, Pennsylvania; 
second vice-president, John F. Brown, Cornell ; 
third vice-president, Kate O. Petersen, Rad- 
( corresponding secretary, Bertha Haven 
Putnam, Barnard; recording secretary, Baltha- 

Il. Meyer, Wisconsin; treasurer, Edmund 
l’. Sheldon, Minnesota. 

Che sixth annual convention of the city and 
orough superintendents of Pennsylvania, will 
be held in high school building at Altoona, 
March 5 and 6, 1896. 

The Drexel Institute of 
Industry held a concert 


Princeton, 


Art, Science, and 
February 3 in the 


auditorium of the institute in memory of Charles 


Il. Jarvis, in view of his generous gift of the 
entire collection of music gathered by him dur- 
ing his lifetime to the library, to be known as 
the Charles H. Jarvis memorial library of 
music. 

MARYLAND. 

Atarecent meeting at Baltimore, which was 
attended by President Dwight of Yale College, 
the Yale Alumni Association of Maryland was 
organized, with President Gilman of Johns 
llopkins University as president. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Editor, D. W. SULELDS, New Martinsville 

The new normal school building at West 
Liberty, which cost $20,000, with its furniture, 
apparatus, and valuable library, was burned 
ebruary 8. It was insured for $12,000, and 
will, doubtless, be rebuilt. The school will be 
continued in the old college building, and other 
rooms secured temporarily for the purpose. 

An effort is being made to establish a new 
college at Elkins. Hon. Henry G. Davis and 
his son-in-iaw, Hon. S. B. Elkins, have offered 
to give $30,000 for this purpose, provided the 
same amount is raised from other sources. 
Rev. J. MecDuckwell has been appointed general 
agent to solicit contributions. 

lhe school book question is receiving much 
ittention in the state. The last legislature 
fixed a maximum wholesale price for all text- 
books to be used in the public schools, and 
made provision for free distribution to pur- 
chasers. These prices were, in many Cases, 
below those previously paid, and so unsatis- 
factory to the American Book Company and 
other firms that they refused to sign a five- 

cars’ contract to supply the books. The pres- 
ent contract will end in July, and as the school 
board has power to select books only at or below 
the prices named, the state may be without an 
established system of text-books for a time. 

The school book board named by the gov- 


for those now in use.” 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The Bowdoin College Alumni Association of 
Washington had its annual dinner on Wednesday 
evening, Chief Justice Melville Weston Fuller 
presiding. One of the speakers, Mr. John H. 
Goodnough, quoted from a speech by James E. 
Blaine, in which he referred to Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and challenged the college records of the 
world to produce six greater names than those 
of William Pitt Fessenden, Franklin Vierce, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Sargent S. Prentiss, and John VP. Hale, who 
were all graduates, and graduated within four 
years of each other. 

| 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana has the largest percentage of illit- 
eracy in the country. Forty-five per cent. of 
her population over ten years of age being un-| 
able to read or write. 

There were 15,000 more pupils in the public 
schools in 1893 than 1892; 9,524 more in 1892 
than in 1891; 10,456 more in 1891 than in 1890; 
35,217 more in 1893 than in 1890. But in 1894 | 
there were but 456 more than in 1893, which 


would show that the state has matured its system. | 
7 ithe Waterloo schools. 


Dr. E. E. White, Professor Tompkins, Major 
McClaughrey, Hon. George Torrance, and Dr. 


In 1883 there were but 59,491 pupils enrolled ; | 
in 1894, 155,826; a gain of 96,435 in ten years. | 
| 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OUTLO. 

Ohio has thirty-three colleges, so called. 
Many of these are denominational and_ secta- 
rian, more than are found in any other state. 
It is a matter of interest that young Senator 
Garfield, son of the martyred president, has 
introduced a bill which provides for a state col- 
lege and university council of ten members 
whose duty it shall be to pass upon the fitness 
of each college to confer degrees. Such a 
council, selected as the bill provides, would be 
of great service to the cause of education in 
the state. 

A disgraceful conflict between the juniors 
and seniors of Wesleyan University at Dela- 
ware, recently occurred. The seniors had 
st8len the mortar-board hats worn by the 
juniors. Then the juniors appeared in chapel 
wearing straw hats decorated with their class 
colors. At the close of the services, the seniors 
attempted to tear off the juniors’ headgear. 
Clubs were used in the defense. Senior girls 
waved their colors, and junior girls charged on 
them, in vindication of woman’s rights, and in 
sume cases tore their clothing to tatters. There 
were nearly 300 ruined suits, and scores of 
broken heads, when the battle was over. When 
will this alarming epidemic of college rows and 
college rebellions be stayed ? 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

Chicago University will introduce a depart- 


tecture will be a leading feature, and there is a 
prospect of the United States government pro- 
viding expert instruction. 


ment of engineering at once, and naval archi-| 


Culture.” State Superintendent Ingliss 
will lecture one evening, and President Finley 
of Knox another. 
IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C, SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Superintendent A. W. Stewart of Ottumwa 
is getting out an excellent programme for the 
Southeastern Lowa Association of Teachers, to 
be held in his city, Mareh 12, 13, 14. Among 
other attractions, Colonel Parker will deliver a 
lecture on the evening of the 13th, and Superin- 
tendent Henry Sabin on the 12th.  ‘ Child 
Study,” ‘* Nature Study,” and school laws are 
among the topics for discussion. 

Superintendent C. W. Martinsdale of the 
Webster City schools, the manager of the Des 
Moines Summer School of Methods, announces 
the seventh annual session to begin July 6. 
Among the instructors are Superintendent F. B. 
Cooper of Des Moines, Dr. William M. Griffin 
of Chicago, Sarah C. Brooks, St. Paul; Mar- 
garet A. McIntyre, Chicago; Morton J. Elrod, 
Bloomington, Ill. ; Lee L. Summers, Milwaukee ; 
Miss Holton of Salt Lake City. 

The Southwestern Iowa Association of 
Teachers will meet at Council Bluffs, April 2, 
3,4. State Superintendent John R. Kirk of 
Missouri and State Superintendent Henry Sabin 
will address the association. 


Miss Luella L. Hendry of the Michigan 


}state normal school is the director of music in 


| Vandervort have been secured already for the 


Central Illinois Association at Danville, March 
27 and 28. 

The Northern Illinois Association meets April 
24 and 25 at Ottawa. A pamphlet containing 
the papers to be discussed will be mailed to 
each member. For 50 cents, J. T. Bowles of 
De Kalb will mail a copy to any person applying. 


MINNESOTA. 

This state has a good school library law, by 
which there are now more than 2,000 school 
libraries in the state. The state appropriates 
$20 for increasing any such library, provided 
the local school authorities appropriate a like 
amount. Thereafter the state will appropriate 
$10 if the school does the same. The books 
must be purchased from an authorized list, and 
this is determined by the state superintendent 
and the principals of all the normal schools. 
Each normal school has a complete set of the 
authorized books, which now numbers about 
1,250. The publishers all send each principal 
all their publications which would be likely to 
be selected by the superintendent, and those 
chosen go into the school sample library, and 
the others are returned. All the normal school 
teachers help in this selection, and thus each 
principal comes to know fairly well about all 
the books and, once or twice a year, they all 
come together, compare notes, and select with 
leare. The plan works like a charm, and a 
much larger number of books have been pur- 
chased and read in the state in consequence. 


MISSOURI. 
| The George R. Smith College of Sedalia is 
‘enjoying one of the most remarkable religious 
revivals of recent times. 
There is a strike of students at the University 
of Missouri at Columbia. The ‘ medies” and 





The faculty of Augustana College of Rock 
Island have had their salaries cut 15 per cent., 
and they protest. The highest salary is $1,600. 

In Chicago the maximum salary paid to 
women is $1,700; in St. Louis, $2,000; in New 
York, $2,000; in Brooklyn, $1,700; and in 
Philadelphia, $1,500; in Boston, $1.380. 





ernor, under the act of 1895, met recently at 
Wheeling, and organized by electing ex-Gov- 
rnor A. B. Flemming of Fairmont as chairman, 
ind Colonel T. EF. 
secretary. The special business of this board, 
it this time, was to take action upon the refusal 
of said companies to furnish books at reduced 
prices, 
sent to other school book publishers to solicit 
proposals for furnishing text-books, under the 
onditions named by. the legislature. The 
ard adopted the following resolution: ‘* Re- 
solved, That publishers of text-books which 


} 


Plodges of Huntington as| 


A circular letter was prepared to be} 


It is very desirable that the disagreement be- 
tween the students and the teachers of the Lake 
| Forest Academy be speedily adjusted. That is 


| for any length of time. 

| The Peoria County Institute will be held the 
| first week in April at Peoria. County Superin- 
ltendent Robertson will have charge. Flora J. 
| Cook, Cook county normal, will discuss * Pri- 
|mary Methods”; Professor James Kirk, South- 
“Illinois normal, “ Arithmetic and School 
Professor William Evans, Bushnell, 
Professor C. H. Green, Peoria, 


}ern 
Law ”; 
‘* Reading ” ; 





too good aschool to be allowed to remain idle | 


\law students quarrelled over the location of a 
| board walk on the campus. In the scuffle the 
walk was destroyed. The faculty suspended 
ithirtv of the students, all members of a board- 
ling club, which gave rise to the suspicion that 
ithe club was unjustly discriminated against. 
Then all the students went out on a strike. 


| 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


State Editor, JOSEPH KENNEDY. 

A large number of school districts in our 
state took advantage of the privilege to vote on 
free books, and have adopted the system. 

| Many others would have done likewise had they 
understood the full meaning of the law. 


Our young state has taken active measures to 


disseminate the seeds of patriotism freely. 
Every teacher must teach civil government, 
|and every school board must keep the stars and 








and Carl Graner, Peoria, ‘‘ Physi-|stripes floating over the schoolhouses while 


school is in session, and every public institu- 
tion, on all public days, must hoist the national 
flag; our stores keep in their show windows flags 
and stuffed and mounted American eagles, and 
it is reported of late that a live eagle was 
seen passing through the state towards the 
Canadian border. What the harvest will be re- 
mains to be seen. The aim of the promulgat- 
ors of these patriotic teachings is to create a 
greater loyalty to our laws, hoping, thereby, to 
have laws enforced that are now too frequently 
violated. The best way to get rid of an evil is 
to create a healthy public sentiment against it. 
This requires tact and energy. ‘Teachers can 
use this method to great advantage. 

Vertical writing is gaining a strong foothold, 
and Potter & Putnam’s Vertical Primer is in de- 
mand, as is their script reading chart, which 
has been placed in more than fifty schools with 
good results. 

We now have 18 enrolled in the university, 
the largest number in its history. We have 
seventy in the normal department, as against 
forty-seven lust year, an increase of about 
forty-seven per cent. Many of the upper 
classes in the college courses are taking peda- 


[Continued on page 150.) 





A inost fascinating and valuable Maga 
zine for lomeand School; only Ste. year. 
Sample copies, 5e 


tHE EARTH PUB. CO., Des Moines, La. 


FLAGS! 


Y > 
Shall and Will. 
Your attention is called to a leaflet on the use of 
SHALL and WILL, carefully prepared for teachers 
and advanced students. 
Mailing price, .O8; twenty or more copies to one 
address, .O5 each. Address, 
Miss E. B. JOHNSON, 
116 W. STATE STRERT, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


The Californian Publishing House, i 
THE WHITAKER & RAY COQO., 


OFFER Yot 
Patriotic Quotations (200 authors represented), 25c. 
1,000 Examination Questions, compiled from 
Cal. Examining Boards, . ‘ . ° - 60c, 
Western History Stories retold by Harr Wagner, 50c. 
The Western Journal of Education, edited by 
Harr Wagner; 3 mos. on trial for ° « 26c. 
Special agents for Eastern Publishers. 
THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 
(Successors to the Bancroft Co.), 
4t—[m} 7253 Market St., San Francisco. 


For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 
Address, 
OAK HALL CO., 


Boston, - - Mass. 

















Hon. T.V. Powderly of Pa., Bx-General 
Master Workman Knights of Labor, 
Henry De H. Waite of Ohfo, retired 
army officer and kinsman of Chief Jus- 
tice Waite, Mrs. A. D. Leach of Indiana, 
a stenographer, J. H. Zuver of Michi- 
gan, a farmer’s son, W. G, Bessy of 


Michigan, a school teacher, J. M. Boyer 


of Ohio, a druggist, W. I. Vawter of 
Oregon, a banker, Robert McCrory of 
Ohio, a county officer, J, H. Murphy, 
foreman of the U, P. R’y. Shops, Utah, 
and hundreds besides stadied law 
with us, by mail, and are now prac- 
ticing successfully. The story of their | 
success aud how you can accomplish 
the same results is told ina handsome 
catalogue and a unique book of four 
bundred testimonials, from every State 
and every class, sent you free on your 
request. Address 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 

Department M, Dermott, Michiean, 
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Why wear wool ? 

To keep out cold? No. 

To keep im heat. 

If the body is supplied with 
plenty of fresh air—oxygen— 
and proper food, it will gener- 
ate sufficient warmth to pro- 
tect you on the coldest day— 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
is the best warmth-food. Thin 
people, people with poor blood 
who are easily shaken by a 
cold wind take Scott’s Emul- 
sion and it makes good blood, 
improves the appetite, in- 
creases flesh, furnishes bodily 
warmth, and prevents the ill 
results from colds, coughs, 


and exposures. 

SCOTT'S EMULSION bas been endorsed by the 
gee “A dary for twenty years. (Ask your doc- 
tor.) bis is because tt is always palatable—always 
uniform—alwavs contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
diver Oil and Hypophosphites 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sites. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or belp your baby. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 149.] 


gogy. This is a good sign, as too many young 
men and women are teaching without thei: 
having had any pedagogical education. 

W. T. Perkins of Bismarck is the new presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion, and W. L. Stockwell is secretary. A 
good selection. 

North Dakota ranks first in the increase of 
school enrollment. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
MONTANA. 
R. G. YOUNG, State Editor, HELENA. 

The average school expense per pupil is 
$43.44, which is the largest in the country. 

Great Falls is building a $75,000 high school 
building. 

Miss Dollie Dorchester, a graduate of th: 
Potsdam, N. Y.,normal school,has recently been 
elected to a position in the city schools of 
Helena. 

The State University at Missoula is prosper- 
ing beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
its many friends. Though only five months 
old, it has an enrollment of over 100. Dr. O 
J. Craig. the president, is proving to be an able 
and popular manager. 

The state board of education now engaged in 
erecting buildings for the Agricultural College 
the normal school, and the school for the deat 
and dumb, recently sent a committee east to 
examine systems. of heating and ventilation. 
The committee went as far east as New York 
City, stopping at St. Paul, Chicago, Detroit. 
Butfalo, Cincinnati, Boston, Washington, and 
other cities. They will make their report to 
the state board at its next meeting. 

On the 18th of January, a class of forty 
pupils graduated from the grammar grades of 
the Helena schools and entered the high school. 
Appropriate exercises were held, at the close of 
which the president of the board of education, 
C. D. Greenfield, presented certificates to the 
class. 

A special tax of $6,000 was recently voted 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness caused by catarrh that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars ; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

B@™ Sold by Druggists, 7ée. 





| by the enterprising citizens of Bozeman for the 
| support and maintenance of the public schools 
|during the remainder of the current school 
| year. 4: 
Butte City, ‘‘the greatest mining camp on 

| earth,” employs ninety teachers in her public 

schools. The ‘‘camp” also has one of the 

finest libraries and library buildings west of the 

Mississippi river. 
Anaconda will erect a $100,000 library build- 
} 


| Ing next summer. 


UTAH. 
| State Editor, WILLIAM H. TIBBALS, Salt Lake City. 

Miss Gertrude Whiteman of Salt Lake City 
has recently been appointed to the charge of 
the New West school of Coalville, in the place 
of Miss Loar, who resigned in January. 

Miss Knudsen, principal of the schools at} 
Heber, has resigned, on account of ill health, 
and Miss Mary Kugler of Provo has been ap- 
pointed to the position. 

The people of Ogden voted against the pro- 
posed issue of school bonds, and now the board 
of education must find other more expensive and 
less convenient ways of providing room for the 
pupils who are seeking admission to the schools. 

William H. Tibbals, Ph. D., professor of lit- 
erature and mathematics in Salt Lake College, 
is to be one of the lecturers in the course now 
being given by Phillips’ church in Salt Lake 
City. 

The board of trustees has not yet elected a 
president to succeed President H. K. Warren, 
who accepted the presidency of Yankton College 
last summer. 

The prospects of a union between Sheldon 
Jackson College of the Presbyterians and Salt 





THE MAGAZINES. 





— With the March issue, the Atlantic Monthly 

. . . . P . ol 
begins two important series of papers. ‘¢ The 
Irish in American Life,” by H.C. Merwin, 1s 
the first of the promised articles on race 
characteristics in American Life. Under the 
general heading, ‘*' The Case of the Public 
School,” the At/antic will discuss the payment 
and standing of teachers throughout the 
country. Over ten thousand teachers have 
been requested to contribute information as the 
basis of these papers. The first appearing in 
this issue is by G. Stanley Hall, president of 





Clark University, Worcester, Mass. “* The 
Presidency and Secretary Morton” is the 
second paper in the series of political studies. 
‘+A Seminary of Sedition” is another of John 
Fiske’s historical studies in Old Virginia. J. M. 
Ludlow, in an article entitled, ‘* Two New Social 
Departures,” gives an interesting account of 
two meetings recently held in London to discuss 
the relation of employer and the employed, and 
the question of international codperatian. 
There are further ‘* Memories of Hawthorne,” 
by his daughter; Edith Brower discusses E. A. 
MacDowell in ‘* New. Figures in Literature and 
Art”; there is a third of Mrs. Catherwood’s 
‘* Studies in Provincial France ’’; and Eugenia 
Skelding picturesquely describes a visit to the 
* Holy Island of Lindisfarne.” Fiction is rep- 
resented by a second installment of Miss 
Jewett’s ‘Country of the Pointed Firs”; “ A 
Public Confession,” a short story of garrison 
life, by Ellen Mackubin; and the conclusion of 
‘* Pirate Gold,” by F. J. Stimson, which shows 
the gifted author of ‘‘Guerndale” at his best. 





Lake College of the Congregationalists is very 
encouraging. The united efforts of these two 
great denominations in higher Christian educa- 
tion, in this inter-mountain region, will prove a 
power for good. 

President Talmage of the University of Utah 
has made the proposition that the board of edu- 
cation of Salt Lake City unite the high school 
with the preparatory department of the univer- 
sity. There is some strong objection to this, 
ind it is urged by some that consistency would 
require the university to give up its preparatory 
course, 

The university bill just introduced into the 
state senate has some unique features. It pro- 
vides for a normal course, for one hundred free 
scholarships, and for endowing, establishing, 
and naming professorships; $40,000 gives the 
lonor the privilege of naming the professorship ; 
$50,000, the privilege of naming the professor- 
ship and appointing the first incumbent; and 
$60,000 gives the donor the right to name for- 
ever the manner in which the professors shall 
be appointed. The bill further provides that 
no partisan, political, sectarian, or religious doc- 
trine shall be taught. 

Dr. John R. Park, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Professor J. T. Kingsbury 
of the State University, Professor W. R. Ma- 
lone, principal of the high school of Salt Lake 
City, Professor W. J. Kerr of the Agricultural 
College at Logan, Superintendent WilliamAllison 
f Ovden, Mr. ‘T. B. Lewis, principal of Ogden 
high school, and Mr. O. Van Cott, superintend- 
ent of Salt Lake county, have all been at work 
tbout a month framing an educational — bill 
which places the public schools of the new state 
in the front rank. 

A very desirable site for the Sheldon Jackson 
College has been secured. Eighty acres of 
ground about a mile southeast of the city limits 
have been contributed by some of the public- 
spirited men of Salt Lake City. The location 
is beautiful for situation atthe foot of the snow- 
capped Wasatch mountain overlooking the broad 
and fertile valley which extends to the Oquirrh 
mountains on the west. 

Rev Charles R. Bliss of the Congregational 
Education Society has just been in Utah looking 
after the schools, academies, and college under 
the care of that society, of which he is one of 
the secretaries. 





WASHINGTON. 

Spokane has free kindergartens known by 
the following names: The Emma Marwedel. 
Froebel, Elizabeth Peabody, and Sarah B. 
Cooper. 

TERRITORIES. 
ARIZONA, 

Arizona leads the states and territories of the 
union in the average monthly salary of women 
teachers. 


7, 
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Druggists, or by mail, ®1 oO 
Descriptive pamphiet free. 
s Cold and Catarrh Cuse.—the best remedy known for eold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents 
’ . 


Crosby’ 


Prepar 
by 


Poems, book reviews, and the usual departments 
complete the issue. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
C 


Oo. 


— The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
\for March is a charming picture by C. Jacques, 
etched by D. Low. The other full-page picture 
is ‘** The Time in June,” by J. Clayton-Adams, 
engraved by D. Dormoy. The articles for the 
month are: ‘Mr. Humphrey Roberts’ Col- 
lection,” oil paintings by foreign artists, by F. 
G. Stephens, with seven illustrations; ‘* OF the 
Influence of Architectural Style Upon Design” 
+~—I., by Walter Crane, illustrated by the 
author, diagrams to show the three typical 
forms of architecture; ‘ John Clayton-Adams,”’ 
by Alfred Lys Baldry, with a portrait of J. 
Clayton-Adams, and seven illustrations of his 
works; “Sport in Art: Faconry”—L., by J. 
E. Harting, F.L.S., with six illustrations; ‘ Buff 
Coats *—I11., by Albert Hartshorne, with four- 
teen illustrations; *‘ Songs From Shakespeare : 
Sigh No More, Ladies,” illustrated by Rupert C. 
W. Bunny; ‘Recent Illustrated Volumes,” 
with three illustrations; ‘*Spanish Pictures at 
the New Gallery,” by Rk. A. M. Stevenson, with 
three illustrations; and ‘* The Chronicle of 
Art,” with ten illustrations. The illustrations 
of this month are more than usually pleasing. 
Price, $3.50 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
Tork: The Cassell Publishing Co. 


—In its issues for February 22d, 29th, and 
March 7th, //arper’s Weekly will contain arti- 
The New York State 
Library will be described by Melvil Dewey, and, 


cles of uncommon value. 


accompanying the descriptive matter, over two 
pages of illustrations will be given. An inter- 
esting paper on the genealogy of Abraham 
Lincoln will be contributed by L. E. Chittenden. 
‘*Cathode Photography,” a striking article on 
the new method of securing shadow-pictures 
|through opaque substances, will have illustra- 
tions furnished by Professor Wright, of Yale. 
and others. An article entitled ‘* How Long 
and Lofty Bridges are Built” will be copiously 
illustrated. Kenyon Cox's decorations for the 
new congressional library will be reproduced. 
) An article on the possibility of utilizing the 
semi-arid region of the West will be found 
under the caption * The Redemption of the 
Plains’; and Lieutenant S. A. Staunton will 
contribute a paper on the Naval War College. 


—‘* Women Composers in Music” heads the 
interesting table of contents in Jenness Miller 
| Monthly for March. No longer the organ of a 


particular movement in dress, Jenness Miller 
Monthly now caters to every interest of woman. 
home, and society, bubbles over with up-to-date 
features for every woman. The departments 


aulptttapetinemnbinnes 2 SGseececeneee 


IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 
a ners, Students, and Brain-workers 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


is A TRUE BRAIN Foon, supplying to the system the 
ments essential to maintain the normal nerve 
vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
CX teeth 
Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 
from the brain ot the ox and the embryo of wheat. { 
by Professor Vercy more than thirty years ago 
narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading 


ele- 
force and 


powder 
ormulated 
It contains no 
physicians. 


ed on 56 West 25th 
e St., New York, 


of fashion, physical culture, etiquette, house 
keeping, and home-making, etc., are conducted 
from the foremost standpoint of the day. 
Jenness Miller Monthly goes .to the cooking 
teachers for its recipes, to the schools of 
domestic science for its general houseke; ping, 
to physicians for its information about health 
and hygiene, to the cleverest woman in the Janq 
for information upon the multitudinous genera) 
interests of the American woman. ‘ The Corset 
from an Obstetrician’s Standpoint,”’ ** How Polit. 
ical Parties Came Into Being in America.” 
‘The Daughters of the Day,” ‘‘News anq 
Views of Women’s Clubs,”— these are a sample 
of the diversity of topics considered in the cuy- 
rent number, which is profusely illustrated wit) 
pictures of representative American homes, of 
American types of beauty, and actual phioto- 
graphs of many interesting people and places 
New York City. 


— The Arena for March has for its frontis- 
piece a portrait of United States Senator Marion 
Butler. The leading article is by 
Walter Clark, LL. D., on ‘* Mexico in Miad- 
Winter,” with fourteen half-tone illustrations: 
followed by one by the editor, B. O. Fiower, 
on*: A Successful Experiment for the Mainte- 
nance of Self-Respecting Manhood,” with full- 
page portrait of Mayor Pingree of Detroit, 
Mich., and four half-tone illustrations. The 
other timely and able articles are: ‘ The Bond 
and the Dollar,— Part III.,” by John Clark 
Redpath, LL.D.; ‘* Maeterlink and Emerson,” 
by Hamilton Osgood, M.D.; ‘** The Social Evil 
in Philadelphia,” by Rev. Frank M. Goodchild; 
‘*The Telegraph Monopoly,” by Professor 
Frank Parsons; ‘The Educational Crisis in 
Chicago,” by Marion Foster Washburne; * The 
Harmon Problem According to Law,” by Abby 
Morton Diaz; and many other articles by emi- 
nent men and women. It is a very strong and 
able number. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
number, 25 cents. Bostun, Copley square: 
The Arena Company. 


Justice 


—Cassell’s Family Magazane for March 
opens with No. I. of ‘‘Statesmen’s Homes.” 
‘*‘ Hatfield House,” the residence of Lord 
Salisbury, premier of Great Britain, is the first 
to be described and charmingly illustrated. 
‘Spanish Art and Artists,” by Arthur Fish, is 
also very fully illustrated. It has several good 
short stories and miscellaneous articles ad- 
mirably suited to family reading. The frontis- 
piece is one of Vedder’s drawings, entitled 
‘*Her Favorite Song.” Price, 15 cents. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


—The Pall Mali Magazine is very charnm- 
ingly illustrated, and is edited by Lord Frederic 
Hamilton and Sir Douglass Straight. The 
March number has a very striking frontispiece 
by A. Tallberg, entitled “ A Parish Coun- 
cillor.” It is an etching of rare expressiveness. 
The articles are on a variety of themes bio- 
graphical, historical, and general miscellany, 
suited to the varied demands of the home 
circle. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 29 
cents. New Ycrk, 83 Duane street: The In- 
ternational News Company. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Bostonian for February; terms, $1.50 a yeal 
Boston: 83 Newbury street. 

The Journal of Geology for January and February; 
terms, $4.00 a year, Chicago. 

The Werner Magazine for February ; terms, >-.0" 
ayear. New York: Kdgar 8S. Werner. 

Lend a Hand for February ; terms, $2.00 a yeal 
Boston. 

Educational Review for February; terms, $0.) 4 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. ; 
The Magazine of Art for March ; terms, $0.00 4 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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cneaw gun CATA 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


IT WILL curE. COLD 'n HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
8) . ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York 


















For Sale: 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutH. School established 25 
years ago ; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owne! 
necessitates sale. 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGEN‘ 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to t!° 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a yea" * 
ee ae free. 
NE ENGLAND PURLISHING CO., 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mast 
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Some New ’ 
ew Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Aiea ‘ applications for teachers always have the advantage. If you know now what new teachers you 

Concrete GOOMMEEG > .02-incces sescccvccsacescccecscces Hornbrook. Aduieines Eee ce NY te EARL are likely to want for September, we are likely to be able to direct you to where you can find fast 
Coneeee a Botany P Rehm ONAL pM Ginn & Co. Dosten” , -f9) such teachers as you want actually employed, and doing the kind of work you want in your own school. 
Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges .............. Anderegg & Roe. “ ee o ~— | You can write to us in confidence, and get names of suitable candidates. without their knowing that they 
Wp goers 3 | ara cai Conant. cuties & tn Dew Took 3a | are under consideration; you can visit their schools without their knowing why you come; if you decide 
Dr Wiatricietn TIMMIIIIOID <550.s 0k S045 00% 00dederaaeecces Davis Seema & teethaae” a _ that you want them, you can make arrangements with them; if you decide that you can do better, they 
Dr. Oe es es it ‘per rothers, ae ——— | need never know that you oe of p | the last moment, and having to choose 
Legge Fhe or Oa aaa tt ne . oe —— | them. Is not this better than waiting till A PL CATIONS hastily from those still unemployed, 
the a... Spalding Pee yy eee 125 25 from such evidence as they themselves offer of their fitness? We have done a good deal of this quiet work 
The History Of Oratory .............ceee0 sees Sears. a OC. Geteen © Co 0., UBICagO. . and in every instance thus far it has proved a great success. A well-managed agency does a good deal of 
T ae p othe palatal peeencer eres ots a Houghton Mimi ‘i ‘in. Ganka 12s 5 work for you, better than you have facilities to do it for yourself, and a great deal better than you 
Tons OF Mes tae OP TRRNUE Wah sks $5 e0bc ce eas Secv cease deen Lowell. et 9 SEERIN, & VO., BORON. 2:00 -. ney to be able to do it, but phomreety without expense to you, and without laying you under any 
rhe Child -Voiee in Singing <.0000000000020000000000 Howard. Edgar 8. Werner, New York. 1.00] toasencies sn ee oidates. The largest schools have learned to look FOR TEACHERS 
Criminal Sociology he oy Perey eres Terre, Perey Meee Ferri. D. Appleton & Co., “ 1.50 PO secede Sere chacessers eenseeeesees seestaereseveeveccreseeescusracssesesrecess 
Legends of German Heroes ........................... Sehrammen. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., “ oe THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
fhe Literary Study of the Bible ...................... Moulton, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 2.00 
Le Premier de Francaise ...... 2.2... 00... ceseccescess Hotchgiss. “ “ “ 40 
,lden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia .................... John B. Alden, New York. —_— 

~ ae eee c : ; 7 mae —— 7 TEACHERS C0 - OPERATIVE 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


MacmMILtan & Co., 66 Fifth 
York city, will publish ‘* A Translation of the 
[ext-book of General Pathology and Patholog- | 

| Anatomy,” by Professor Richard Thoma, | 
of Dorpat, made by Dr. Alexander Bruce, | 
pathologist to the royal hospital for sick chil- 
dren, at Edinburgh. The work will be in two 
volumes, with 426 illustrations. They also 
publish *‘ Art and Humanity in Homer,” by 
Professor William Cranston Lawton. A lit- 
tle book, which undertakes to combine inter 
pretation and esthetic criticism with poetical 
citations quite copious enough to make each 
chapter complete and intelligible in itself. It 
is free from cumbersome references and notes, 
and is, in fact, a book to be read. It is, how- 
ever, also adapted to lead the reader to a more 
thorough study of the Iliad and Odyssey them- 
selves. Readers of The Atlantic Monthly will 
recall several of these papers in anearlier form. 
lhe large number who have heard the series 
of studies more recently as ‘‘Extension” lectures 
will also welcome them in this carefully-revised 
and final shape. After an extended preface, 
discussing, among other matters, the ideals of 
the translator, there follow seven chapters, on 
I.) The Iliad as a Work of Art; (II.) Woman- 
hood in the Iliad; (III.) Closing Scenes of the 
Iliad; (1V.) The Plot of the Odyssey; (V.) 
The Homeric Underworld; ( VI.) Odysseus and 
Nausicaa; and (VII.) Accretions to the Troy- 
myth, after Homer. 





avenue, New| 


CripPpLE CREEK is to be visited by a party of 
well-known prospectors from the New England 
who will leave here March 12 on a 
special train of sleeping cars, and every luxury 
known to the traveling public will be accorded 
them. The enterprise is being fathered by 
Messrs. Stedman & Kellogg, and all persons 
who are interested in the Cripple Creek region 
are invited to communicate with them on the 
matter. 

This will be the first excursion of its kind to 
leave this section, and a pleasant trip is ex- 
pected. Any communications addressed to 
Stedman & Kellogg, Room 17, No. 8 Congress 
street, Boston, will receive immediate and cour- 


states, 





teous attention. 





— ‘* When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day. 
When your yarn’s got little in it, 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute. 
Life is short —a fleeting vapor — 
Don’t you fill an eight-page paper 
With a tale which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch! 
Boil it down until it simmers ; 
Polish it until it glirmers. 

When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day.’’ 
— The Interior. 





LOTS OF LIFE IN THEM YET. 
People whose forty-fifth birthday is behind 
them fancy that their power to resist disease is 
lessened because a cough sticks to them a few 
days. They change their ideas when they have 
tried The Pineola Balsam, for it goes right 
to the spot, and makes the irritated throat well. 
The resindus substances in the pine and other 
trees will stop a cough every time if combined, 
as they are, in Ely’s Pineola Balsam, which all 
wide-awake druggists have for sale at 25 cents. 
— Jimmy.—‘ When I grow up I’m going to 
be a school teacher.” 
Papa.—‘‘ Why do you want to be a school 
teacher?” 
Jimmy.—‘’Cause you don’t have to know 
the lessons yourself,— you just have to hear 
them out of a book.”—Harper’s Round Table. 


Mrs. WINsLow’s ‘‘ Soornuinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

— Papa —‘‘I wonder why it is that when we 
drop a slice of bread it usually falls with the 
buttered side down?” 

His Little Boy.—‘‘I guess it’s for the same 
reason that when we fall in winter we wonder 
why the ice freezes with the slippery side up.” 
—Harper’s Round Table. ; 
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THE : ESSENTIALS 


The Continents. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. /. 


The tenth revised edition of this deservedly popular book has just been published. 
The fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves that as an out- 


line of work for the teacher, the book is of g 


contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit 


to memory. 
y Boards, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Price, 30 cents. 


+ OF : GEOGRAPHY. 


reat value to every teacher of geography. It 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


WINSHIP 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. 4 JARVIS, MANaceEr. 
CN. 


E. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


We want teachers 


TEACHERS’ 


for all grades. 


Register 
now 


AGENCY. 


101 The Auditorium Building 


si, ASSOCIATION 1 Mtaton 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 












Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 





you should write to ‘the 
largest Western Agency, 


For Western Positions | 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bihoois tna Fautives 


and FO R E | Cc N _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the fcllowing addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F. B SPAULDING, Manager, 
{eow] 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P3EACON "ACHES. AGE 























is Ge 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli. 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | cations from school officials. ’ ” 





110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ec 23 8 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. ee 2% Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N. Y. 


Metropolitan Teachers’ Agency. 

















| We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers | | 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION free. 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. {1-13t] 28 West 23d St., New York. 
' Faciliti 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | **rstrressea. 


17th year. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. °* 


L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor, 


7 9 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school perty. 
Best references furnished. 


0 secured 
83 i positions 
0 last year. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


FEACHERS of recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 300 Fists AVENOS Gete S Soar city, 


R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted, | Amn scars Sr itouts Mo. 


The Southern Educational Bureau 
Wy HEN corresponding with advertisers in 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 
this paper, please mention the Journal. 























for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., 





eow]) P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP-| Teachers who are willing to devote a 
TIONS to the JOURNAL OF Wanted, art of their spare time to soliciting 
EDUCATION will secure one | orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 


ear’s subscription free. for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 





Sam When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 











EW ENG D PUBLISH furnish all nocesest] cuphiise free of cost. Address 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Ageney Dept.. N. EB. . CO., 8 Bomerset St., Boston, 
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| EO a oi Longmans English Classics. 
PRINCIPALS OF Edited by GE a E CARPENTER, A. ie sich of Rhetoric and English Co, 


Mpo 









































































sition in Columbia College. With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, an¢ other 
IGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES explanatory and illustrative matter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
aw 4 New Volume Just Published : 
- " P ° 
If you are dissatisfied with the text-bo ks you are now UsINS, and Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient [lariner. 
i" destrous of getting the best, you will do well by ving the Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HERBERT BATEs, A.B., Instructor in Fy olis| 
¢ . fe M / S A ‘ 4 2 


in the University of Nebraska. With Portrait of Coleridge. 45 cents. 





: , a ; ee ee 
following list due consideration. These have stood the test. 
A circular describing the series, its objects and scope, with specimen pages, announces a 

ete., will be sent to any address upon application, ’ 


: . H LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
For High Schools and Academies. 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


, MATHEMATICS. ™ . casas Rite, Nl 
Chauvenet’s Geometry. Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. | Seidl ‘Steel een 
Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Geometry, Plane and Solid. THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS, 
Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Geometry, Plane. (Two trade-marks.) 
Crawley’s Trigonometry. Perrin’s Drill Book in Algebra. Rarnes’ National Pens, 


SCIENCE 5 Styles. By the best American workmen 
arpless & Philips’s Natural Philosoph =— iP. D. & S. Pens. 
Sharpless & Philips’s Natura llosophy. 9 Styles. Date of “Trade Mark,” 1855, M 
Sharpless & Philips’s Astronomy. the most skillful English workmen 
Wurtz's Elements of Chemistry (new edition). 
Cutter’s Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. History for Ready Reference A.S. BARNES & CO., Makers, New York, 











Samples 10 ects. For sale by Stationers. 








\ — AND — 
SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. . Topical Reading. REWARD & GIFT. CARDS 
MORRIS'S HISTORICAL TALES. America, England, France, and Germany se 2. % LAMMOS pecPeert din. Libtery Ameen prhousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flora 


gScrolis, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds,’ Anima " 
Giving History on all Topics in the Juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, et. 
axe i sxrians Themselves. Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8e: 3'¢x5'. 12 
Exact Words of the Hist« s 4',x6 200; B'427'4 Olce 1x9 BOce Oxll Tse all: 
—_—- Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alik 


now ready; Greece and Rome in preparation. 


Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 








Morris’s Tales from Shakespeare. “ Where the Dictionary goes this History, should go.” A > “ *ha ‘ 
Cer ‘ 9 C l bie n Ss 3] ti n John H. Vincent, DD, L L.B. Samples Sent Free to Teachers, 
arrington’s Columbia elections. “ There is nothing better for school work.”— EZ. Benj. Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted 
>) . s 1 Andrews, Pres’t Brown University Mounts Oita 7 cel aeome _— Gift ¢ 
Ys ino 9a ‘ > q ARATVCWS, FTES 6 Lt ental : , ” Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, ays, Spi 
Carrington’s Patriotic Reader “It is a necessity to every school library. Congre Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
gationalist. ments, Tableaux Alphabet, Number, Drawit 1g, Pri 


“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a aeaat B? Merit, Credit, Petfect, On Time Be Hon . 
When writing to the publishers, kindly send a copy of single work.” Boston Transcript. All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address 


> e Q - 7" ry 71 P « , 24 ; , ” ’ 
k CJUcs £ your last Annual Catalogue or Circ ular. monte of an extensive literature. George A. b F OUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer 


ence books in existence.”—John Fiske. 
“It will be found avery profitable investment for 











‘ aaeae a ere 
Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


. every grammar school and every high school.”— Princi 
pal J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 
\z> ™~ rr. rT * Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
B if I ] I I N ( O I I C () M P A N y have it.’—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 
: = ’ *“ More readable and truly instructive than are the 
ro Be Bh 


usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles.” — Prof. 


and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. |44™ 0 “tm ore ° & hublishors Mihara 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED ——— 


SILVER BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publisners, evs oscoges gst se ee wil. 


eow| 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 





a 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. ebibetone Wo delay -V 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO —nneaseeNma— Ue — Caliadog rte ute WMclese Wud GAN. 


110-112 Boylston St. 31K, 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St FOR EICN BOOKS. 

? Teachers have the advantage of finding in our ( wd Cy. 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

; | J UST P UBL ISHED z Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the M Cooler Omstdaite , Yu york City 


Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


‘ ‘ CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au ante 
4 











thorized agency , for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 


R for Hachette € a * ’s (London oraneh) publications. ae Teachers who are 
vemoved from remont St. pare 
FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 23 SCHOOL 8' STREET, BOSTON. willing to devote a part of their or 
ARRANGED BY M. E. CorTrTine, Paper. time to soliciting orders for our edu 


Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. Price, 25 cents. C. A. KOEHLER & CO. FORKIGN BOOKS cational publications, to write us for 


149A fremont St., particulars. 








Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- (Lawrence Building, corner West St.) . ‘ eas 
. . . 5 : . A : " , ‘ - sii y , sions 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones, isoston, Mass. We pay liberal cash commissions, 


Im (a ga from Europe. Subscriptions to and furnish all necessary supplies 
periodicals, Catalogues on application. free of C st 
- OST, 


WAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. Address AGENCY DEPT. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING CompPANY, 


; ; Nature _ Study ‘Helps. REED & KE LLOGG’S Cc the ed wanes rse in L 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


anguage 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. sili 








\ NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








‘ COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. ~ > Y 
NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, SHA W'S Physics by E a “OR SALE, 


ANDERSON'S Historic A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
Ieovide “ P nati 
. Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. THOMSON’S M Mathematics ; ete, ., ete beautiful city in the Central States 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come | 14 Ashburton Pl.’ Boston 151 Wi ~s be nAohie sae de one 
J As oe € ~- it abe cago. 


to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. years. Its location is favorable to the 


This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about building up of a large and prosperous 
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